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Don’t Run Away with the Idea 


That the “Movie Audience” of to-day is made up of people that have 
no purchasing power—that do not come from good homes 
are not influential people. 





and who 


Just casually observe the general tone of people who attend the 
“Movies” nearest your home. Pretty substantial looking lot, aren’t 
they? 

\\Vould you not like to have a chance to put your product before them? 
Just to acquaint them with it, if nothing else. That counts sometimes. 
You can’t afford to overlook this buying public! You can reach 
them through their magazine. Seventy-five per cent of that audience, 
you observed, rad PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE regularly. They’ll 
read your ad if you'll give them the chance to. 

Our rate will be increased soon. The circulation is now over 75,000, 
GUARANTEED. By the first of the year it will be 100,000. This 
will increase steadily during the year. Better take advantage of it 
now while the rate is low. 

\ny information will be forthcoming if you want it. The latch- 
tring 1s always out—even if you visit us by the mail. 
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LEAH BAIRD 


(Imp Films) 
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GEORGE FIELD 


looks positively villainous—on the screen—but in real 
life he is the most pleasant sort of a gentleman, and 
one would never suppose him capable of playing the 
type of roles assigned him in American productions. 
However, sitice playing the villain is his speciaity, 
George willingly takes the part the scenario calls for. 
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MILDRED BRIGHT 


is the bewitching bit of femininity who is so frequently 
seen and admired in Eclair “‘pics.’’ ‘‘Milly” is declared 
by those who know her to be every bit as bewitching in 
real life as she appears to be on the screen. She 
possesses a peculiar sort of magnetism which wins 
her friends by the million. 








BARBARA TENNANT 


narrowly escaped death aboard 


the Titanic when 
that immense liner went down, but much to the 


joy of audiences who had already grown to love and 
admire her, was among those who escaped, so she 
still plays leading parts in Eclair two and three 
reel productions. She is seen at her best in some 
of the Canadian Northwest dramas which the Eclair 
company so splendidly enact. 























FRED C. TRUESDALE 


was long known as ane of the most popular men 
of the musical comedy stage, but he has won for 
himself an even larger host of admirers since he 
left the legitimate for the motion-picture stage. 
The Eclair Company press agent says Fred is un- 
doubtedly the most popular man in pictures. 
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MAUDE FEALY 


is the statuesque beauty who played the leading 
role in the production of ‘‘Moths,”’ recently released 
as a Mutual special, and is now putting the finishing 
touches on another big four-reel subject to be called 
“The Legend of Provence.’’ She has supported such 
stars as Sir Henry Irving, E. S. Willard, Richard 


\ Mansfield and Nat Goodwin. 
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JAMES DURKIN 


naturally came to the Thanhouser stock company 
when the celebrated Maude Fealy was acquired, for 
the Fealy-Durkin Stock Company of Denver was long 
one of the most famous stock organizations of the 
country, and these two players work best when 
playing together. The first two-reel subject in which 
he appeared was “The Junior Partner.’’ 
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Bat . 
(Ga is known to every dyed-in-the-wool picture fan of 
1 fx both this country and Europe, for Miss Lawrence 

has the talent necessary for making a film character 

\ real flesh-and-blood people, and is given unlimited 

opportunities to do so. The result is that ‘ ‘Flo’ 
Lawrence’”’ Victor films are among the most popular 
\ on the market. Tending her rose garden is her 


. Maan occupation outside the studio. 
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OWEN MOORE NON 

possesses good looks aplenty and ability galore. He 
is also fortunate in having for his wife the beau- 
tiful and talented Mary Pickford, opposite whom | 
he now appears in Famous Players’ releases. Some // 
of Moore’s best work was done opposite ‘Flo’ ‘ 
Lawrence in Victor Photoplays. Still a young man, 
he has undoubtedly a bright future before him. 
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FLORENCE LaBADIE 


numbers her admirers by the thousand, for in her 
several years of service with the Thanhouser players 
she has starred in hundreds of productions. Her 
winsome personality and undoubted beauty instantly 
attract attention. Miss LaBadie loves her work and 
is never so happy as when playing a role she knows 
will give pleasure to film patrons. 
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Y HARRY BENHAM 


got his first stage experience in stock work several 
seasons ago, and there proved conclusively that he 
was able to play ‘“‘juveniles’’ to the satisfaction of his 
clientele, and occasionally to assume leading roles. 
In picture work he plays “‘leads’’ almost exclusively, 
and his work improves with every new release. He 
is seen to advantage in Thanhouser’s four-reel sub- 
ject, ‘“‘Robin Hood,’ as ‘‘Alan-a-Dale.’’ 
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| f= claims Chicago as his birthplace 
| College as his alma mater. 
\| portant member of the ‘‘Golden Girl” 
\ also in juvenile leads in 
and vaudeville engagements. 
\ company under the direction of A. E. Christie. 
\\ 
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LEE 


MORAN 


“The Prince of To-Night’”’ 


Ignatius 
In 1909 Lee was an 


He joined the Nestor 
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PEARL WHITE 


graduated from ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to be 
woman of the Crystal 


played almost every imaginable sort of role, includ- 


leading 
Film Company and in between 
ing that of Shakespeare’s ‘Juliet,’’ which 


she en- 
acted most capably. After a rest in Europe during 


~~ past summer, she returned to her studio work. 
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BETTY NANSEN 


won distinction in the dramatic profession during 
her connection with the stage in many of the 
European capitals and her thorough stage training 
has doubtless been largely responsible for her rapid 
rise in the world of photoplay. Since joining the 
Great Northern Company she has become one of the 
most popular film actresses of all Europe. 























PRETTY PETITE PAULINE BUSH 





Interviewed by George A. Posner 


HE love bug is loose in the Universal’s 
— west coast studios. 

The little god’s shafts are flying so thick 
and fast that the atmosphere is positively as 
deadly as that of the Jersey coast in mosquito 
time. 

Only the oth- 
er day poor 
Wallace Reid 
was_ stricken 
and ran off 
m i nisterwards 
with Dorothy 
“Dearie” Dav- 
enport, his win- 
some leading 
lady, and now 
— and now — 
they are whis- 
pering some- 
thing about— 
but why go on? 
Pauline herself 
denies it; 
blushingly de- 
nies it; indig- 
nantly denies 
it; charmingly 
and strenuous- 
ly denies it; 
and, well, if 
Pauline says 
so, so let it be. 

“IT love my 
work,” said 
Miss Bush, 
who is the lead- 
ing woman in 
Director Allan 
Dwan’s Rex 
company at 
Universal City, 
when I ques- 
tioned her 
about it, “and I want to give all my attention 
to it. I have no intention of marrying right 
now, nor at any time in the near future. Please 
set that down plainly.” I did, and we changed 
the subject. 

Miss Bush had just finished a scene from 
“Jewels of Sacrifice,” a Rex drama, in which 





she played a star part. “Do you know,” she 
confided, “this part offers me one of the very 
best opportunities I have ever had.” She launched 
enthusiastically into details. The play is an emo- 
tional story of mother love, in which a mother 
about to lose 
her child 
through illness, 
makes a vow 
that if the babe 
is spared she 
will sacrifice 
her precious 
jewels on the 
shrine of her 
adored saint. 
The child re- 
covers, but the 
mother, on her 
way to the 
shrine, encoun- 
ters several 
mortals in dis- 
tress and need, 
and parts with 
the jewels to 
render them 
aid, arriving at 
the shrine jew- 
el—less. There 
the people 
whom she had 
saved intercede 
for her, and 
save her from 
the wrath of 
the good saint, 
who relents 
and forgives 
her. 

R e m ember- 
ing her good 
work with 

American and 
with Western Features, I ventured the belief 
that the photoplay must be one well worth see- 
ing. Miss Bush smiled demurely. 

“T have been playing in so many western and 
war pictures recently that this piece was de- 
cidedly a relief,” she modestly parried. 

Miss Bush is young, pretty, vivacious, and, 
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A STUDY OF MISS BUSH 


ROLE OF A 


WHILE PORTRAYING THE 
POOR GIRL 


above all, 


an optimist. She has entered on the 


writing of a series of psychological photoplays 


to be directed by Mr. Dwan. Stories of this 
character are written by Miss Bush for several 
of the leading magazines of the United States 


under an assumed name, which she refuses to 


divulge. With this brilliant young woman carry- 


ing out her own ideas, supported by such a strong 


organization, the result is certain to raise the 


standard of serious screen stories. 


Miss Bush is a native of Lincoln, Neb., and is 
a comparatively new star in the motion picture 
firmament, made her 


having first 


appearance 


the camera with the American 
Miss 


with 


before company 


in IQITI. Bush’s first 


engagement on the 


stage was Julia Sanderson in 1907 with 


“Kitty Grey,” Miss Bush playing an important 


role \fter a successful season in musical com- 


edy, Miss Bush was cast with one of the leading 


eastern stock companies, where she remained 


for over a year. Then she journeyed west 


and joined the Liberty stock company in Oak- 
land, Cal. 

\fter two years in stock with the Liberty 
players, Miss Bush left the legitimate to become 


a member of the 
When 
with the 


American 
Allan 
Universal. 


company at Santa 
Barbara Dwan was 


Miss 


engaged as 


director 3ush 


came 





with him, where she is at present. Miss Bush, 
although young in years, is old in experience 
as an interpreter of ingenue parts. 

“I really have no special preference,” she re- 
plied in response to my inquiry as to whether she 
preferred motion 


work or the 
Each has its own place, distinctly different, and 
therefore not to be compared. 


picture 


stage. 


“But the motion-picture actress has the ad- 
vantage herself at 


the weak points in her 


of being able to see work 


and to detect acting. 
Then, again, her art can be preserved for poster- 
ity, should she rise to such heights of popularity. 
This, in a measure, compensates for the absence 
of applauce. 

“As for myself, I have enjoyed it here! al- 
though I miss the applause of the theater audi- 
ences, I like this outdoor work and the recreation 
Yes, I have had 
hate to 
think how many times I have been near death.” 


and excitement it affords me. 

many, many thrilling experiences. I 
Her blue-gray eyes flashed and her face dim- 

pled into another one of those infectious smiles. 

I arose hastily. 

smiled. I 

Yes, I was terribly interested, but | am only 


a mortal man, 


“You are not going already?” she 
was. 
bachelor—and 


Universal’s 


and a confirmed 
the atmosphere of the studios is 


deadly—I YEADLY. 
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MISS BUSH IS ESPECIALLY GOOD IN 


ERN DRAMAS 


STRONG WEST- 
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“THE PRIMEVAL TEST” 





Believing that Living Next to Nature Will Mold Character, a 
Husband Kidnaps His Own Wife and Holds Her 


a Captive in the Mountains 


By Vivian Barrington 


Illustrations from the Rex Film 


OB STANNARD and his wife asked 
B themselves the same question at about 
the same time. That might mean much 
or little. 


was despair, disgust, disillusionment in the 
question—*Why—wiy did I get married? And 


In this case it meant much, for there 


>) 


—why did | marry as I did 

When a man and a woman who have been 
married three years ask themselves that ques- 
tion, there is going to be trouble. That is 
as nearly axiomatic as anything in human 
life, and, more especially, anything in the rela- 
tions of man and woman can be. First of all, 
the failure of marriage, as an institution, or 
at least as an institution applied to them. 
Secondly, the failure of their particular mar- 
riage. Those are the things that strike home. 

It seems curious, but it is not, that the 
marriages which seem predestined to disaster 
are not the ones that, as a rule, collapse. 
That sounds like a paradox, but it is not. For 
when some obvious, apparent reason for dis- 
aster looms up at the outset, less is expected 
by the man and the woman, who, despite that 
threat of unhappiness, are yet willing to take 
the chance, or are driven by some compelling 
reason to try the seemingly risky experiment 
of life together. 

They know that the spectre of trouble, or 
marital discord, is present; they discount it, 
and, often, because they see it so clearly, they 
manage to avoid it altogether. They expect 
less of one another, and of life; they are con- 
tent with a half portion of happiness, because 
it is so much better than the complete ruin 
that their friends, and, to a certain extent, they 
themselves expect. 

It is when nothing seems to stand in the 
way of complete happiness and a real mar- 
riage that wise people look for trouble. For 
both the man and the woman expect so much. 
Often they idealize one another; they look 
for a perfection of intercourse that is so rare 
as to be almost nonexistent. It takes less 


to disappoint them than in the case of the 
mismated couple; expecting so much, they are 
shocked, and show it, when they get less than 
perfection. 

It had been so with the Stannards. Both 
were young; Bob was comfortably off, well 
on the road to wealth. Margery was a beauty, 
in her way, accomplished, amiabte. Everyone, 
themselves, most of all, looked on the match 
as an ideal one. 

And yet, in three years, each had come to 
that most terrible of questions—*Why did |] 
marry? Why did I marry him? What pos- 
sessed me to marry her?” 

They had no children, and yet that was 
not a cause of strife between them. Actually, 
there was no strife; no open strife. On the 
subject of children they had talked, frank'y 
and openly, as young people are likely to talk 
in this time and generation, before they were 
married at all. And they had agreed that, at 
the first, at least, they wanted none. The:r 
lives were very full; their marriage promised 
to make them fuller. And they valued their 
youth; they loved it, and all it meant. They 
wanted to possess one another, to enjoy to 
the full the happiness each expected to find 
in this most perfect of all marriages. 

Yet, almost from the first, little discords 
afflicted their harmony. Bob, prosperous as 
he was, was still passing through a critical 
time of his business career. It was not crit- 
ical in the sense that he did not have money 
enough, but his business required his best 
efforts, his unflagging attention. And _ that 
Margery found it hard to understand. She 
wondered why he had been able to devote sv 
much time to his wooing if, as seemed now 
to be the case, he was often kept from her 
by his affairs. 

She did not mean to be exacting, she un 
derstood, she told herself, and him, that he 





must attend to business. And yet—and yet 
it seemed to her that he neglected her. 
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As a matter of fact, he did. What she could 
not understand was the perfect trust that 
very neglect implied. She was his wife; as 
such, she was free to do as she liked. Jeal- 
ousy was foreign to him. He wanted her to 
be happy, to live her butterfly life, careless and 
free, while he toiled like a grub. And more 
than once he tried to explain himself to her. 
At first she listened patiently, and her mild 
recriminations ended in pretty scenes, when, 
tearful, she threw herself into his arms, and 
they kissed and made up like children. 

Sut such things progress, always. They 
must be rooted up, cast out utterly, or else, 
like ugly weeds, they rise again and again. 
And the Stannards did not treat them like 
weeds. 

At first Bob, to Margery’s disgust, did not 
even notice the more and more frequent ap- 
pearances of Dicky Thompson. He liked 
Dicky, even while, secretly, he despised him. 
If he amused Margery, why, well and good. 
And to Margery, who had encouraged the 
attentions of Dicky simply to make Bob jeal- 
ous, this attitude of his was gall and warm- 
wood. She had even to suggest herself that 
Dicky’s attentions were becoming conspicuous. 

“I don’t suppose you care,” she said. “But 
I’m afraid people are talking. I don’t like 
to resent it—and, of course, when I’m left 
alone so much, at parties and places gen- 
erally, it’s rather nice to have someone who 
seems to think I’m worth a little attention.” 

“Care? 1?” said Bob. He laughed joy- 
fully. “Bless you, no, dearie! Go as far as 
you like! I’m not the jealous sort. And—I 
know the sort of wife I’ve got, too.” 

“Do you?” she flashed out. “I wonder! Bob 
—do you know that you haven’t been out with 
me for more than three weeks? That I’ve 
had to go everywhere alone?” 

“It’s a shame,” he said, contritely. “But, 
honey, it’s not going to last. It’s a fierce 
drive—but in just about a year I'll have things 
fixed so that I can sit back and take things 
easy. Then we'll have some good times to- 
gether, just you and I.” 

He reached out for her hand, but she threw 
off his caress petulantly. 

“Oh, I’m sick and tired of it all!” she said. 
“You show me no consideration at all!” 

The injustice of that cut Stannard. He was 
doing it all for her; he wondered how she 
could be so blind. And, from just that sort of 
bickering developed a situation which found 
them living, under the same roof, indeed, but 
practically as strangers. The promised relief 
came to him, but then Margery had fretted 





herself into what she was pleased to call a 
nervous breakdown, and what the wise old 
doctor who had cared for her since her birth 
called, to himself, plain sulks. Bob resented 
it; he would have been less than human had 
he not done so. And yet neither of them 
seemed able to find the way back to the hap- 
piness that had seemed so certain at the be- 
ginning of their married life. 

For a time they saw little of one another. 
Margery never came down to breakfast; most 
of the time Bob dined at his club. When he 
was at home, Margery, more often than not, 
had an engagement. They had long since 
ceased to share a room; they kept to their 
own quarters. Bob was almost as much 
amused as angry, but he was angry, too. And 
yet, until the amazing, damning fact was 
brought home to him, hammered into his con- 
sciousness, it never occurred to him to be 
jealous. 

It was not until he found that damning, 
incriminating, amazingly reckless letter of 
Dicky Thompson’s left out where he could 
not help seeing it, that he realized how far 
things had gone. Curiously enough, his first 
sensation was of disgust at Dicky’s ineff- 
ciency, at the way Dicky had bungled even this 
dirty business, as he was sure to bungle 
everything. Plainly, they had arranged a 
rendezvous, everything was settled. And yet 
Dicky had written to her, going over their 
plan, telling her, evidently for the fiftieth 
time, just what to do. 

Stannard, the letter in his hand, sank into 
a chair, and wondered what he ought to do. 
Margery, to be sure, was a litle fool. But did 
she deserve anything quite as bad as an 
elopement with Dicky Thompson? He doubted 
it. There was good stuff in Margery. And, 
as he realized, keenly enough now, he was not 
altogether blameless. He had neglected her; 
he had deprived her of things that, as his 
wife, as a wife, she had a right to expect. 
Latterly, she had deprived herself, to be sure; 
she had kept him at arm’s length, and en- 
forced a cessation of all that marriage meant. 
And yet he had supplied the impulse; when 
he faced the facts he could not deny that to 
himself 

“No!” he said to himself. “I won’t let her 
do it—I won't!” 

But how to stop her? He had views— 
decided views, and she knew them. He had 
always said that a husband had no right to 
hold a wife who no longer loved him; that 
love was something beyond control. He had 
admired the famous men who, finding their 
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wives in love with other men, had given up “Never mind the buts,” he said, brutally, 
their claims and permitted the usurper to step as he cranked the engine and the motor 
in. And he knew that, if he told her that he sprang into life, sputtering. He jumped in 
had discovered this wretched plot, she would beside her and the next moment the powerful 
claim for herself the right he had practically car shot forward and tore along the road— 
given her. Then, suddenly, his brow cleared. away from their house. 

He decided on a plan, bold, unconventional- Through the night, hour aiter hour, mile 
certain to provoke trouble, and yet bearing beyond mile, the car sped on, with Bob, grim 
a chance of success. And, as he made up his and silent, leaning over the wheel. More 


mind, he laughed aloud. 


His preparations were few and simple. He 


had twenty-four hours. He found Dicky’s 
insane note on a Tuesday evening; the ap- 
pointment with Margery was for Wednesday 
night. Margery was to leave her house at 


11 o’clock; half an hour later, Dicky, with a 
high-power car, was to meet her, a mile away. 
sketched in that letter, 


and Bob, his preparations made, smiled grimly 


Even her route was 
as he ran his own car into the 
deep shadow of a clump of trees 
a hundred yards from the spot 
where his 
Dicky. 


and 


wife was to 
Then he lit a 


waited. 


meet 


cigar 


Margery, punctual as she had 
always been, did not keep him 
waiting long. He saw her fig- 
ure, swathed in a heavy travel- 
ing coat, coming down the road, 
and as, unconscious of his pres- 
ence, she passed, he sprang out 
upon her. She screamed faintly 
as he seized her; at the sound 
of his voice she became quiet. 

“Steady,” he 
going to hurt 

“T know,” 
icy with 
rather 


“T’m_ not 
Bob!” 
she said, her voice 
this 
I’m go- 


said. 


you. It’s 


dislike. “Tsn’t 
melodramatie ? 
time. I 


ing—now or another 


suppose out—but 


‘t makes no difference.” 


you've found 

“Doesn’t it?” he said, his voice 
as cold as hers. 
find it does! 


“I think you'll 
Melodramatic? | 
suppose it is! But this is only 
a beginning!” 

He carried her to his car and 
put her, roughly, in the seat be- 
side his own. 

“If you'll promise to keep still 
and not to jump,” he said, “I'll 
free you. Otherwise I'll tie you 
gag Promise ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, with a 
shrug of her shoulders. “But—” 


in—and you. 





HALF FRIGHTENED, 


than once Margery tried to speak to him, to 
ask him where he was taking her, only to be 
roughly repulsed. And-at last, was 
cold and _ stiff, he the the 
east the sky was just beginning to be tinged 


when she 


stopped car. In 
with the first pink promise of the dawn; the 
the the new 
life itself to 


fresh with coming of 
the 


greet the sun. 


air was 


day, and wild was rousing 


He leaped out. 


“Get out!” he said, curtly. 





WHOLLY ANGERED, SHE STILL HAD NO CHOICE 


BUT TO OBEY 
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She obeyed him, and stood, wondering, and 
stamping her feet to restore the circulation 
in her cramped limbs. He busied himself with 


the back of the car and unstrapped a queerly 


shaped bundle, which he lifted to his back. 
“Put your coat in the car,” he said. “You 
won't need it.” 
“But—I’m cold—where are we_ going? 
Why 


“Do as I say,” he ordered, roughly. “And 


don’t ask questions.” 


She stood, moved to revolt. And in a mo- 


ment, with a rough brusqueness he had never 


shown her before, he stripped the coat fromm 
her and flung it into the car. Then he gave 


her a push toward a path that wandered up 


a stony hillside. 


“Get along,” he said. “There’s no time to 
waste!” 

Half frightened, wholly angered, she still 
had no choice but to obey. Silently, but with 
her mind full of anger and rebellion, she 


trudged along before him, her thin shoes cut 
by the stone S. her legs, unaccustomed to such 
exertions, threatening to collapse beneath ber 
step. At the hill he 
looked Then he took 


at every top of the 


stopped 
the lead. 

“Follow And he led the 
until they came to a cave. There he told her 
while he opened his pack and took 
from it a pair of sandals, with straps for the 


and around. 


me,” he said. way 


to Stop, 


ankles, and a single garment of furry skins. 
“Go in there and take off your clothes,” he 
said 


“Then put on these things.” 


He kicked the sandals and the single gar- 
ment. 
“IT will not!” she cried, outraged. 


“Do as I say,” he said, impassively, “or 
else “ 
There was no need for him to finish. Some- 


how she divined that if she did not obey he 
would strip her himself and force her to don 
the hateful garment he had tossed at her feet. 
With a gesture of loathing for it and for him, 
she picked it up, and the sandals with it. 
furiously. 


‘Are you mad?” she said, J 


“I think I am sane—for the first time since 
our marriage,” he said. “Go in there—and 
bring your clothes out with you.” 
filled, for the 


fear, she 


Shuddering, first time in her 


life, with obeyed him. In a few 


minutes she returned. He looked at her and 
gave a short nod. 

“Take down your hair,” he said. “Throw 
away all that isn’t your own—throw away 


those hairpins—or, no—give them to me.” 
He had discarded his own clothes while she 





was inside, and he stood before her now, 
splendid in the revelation of his strength. The 
one garment he wore covered his chest and his 
back and came down just below his waist. It 
left his She could 


see the swelling muscles, the magnificent body 


arms and his 


legs bare. 


that had won him his athletic honors while 
he was in college. 

“Perhaps you'll explain’ this—this melo- 
drama,” she said, coldly. 

“Perhaps,” he said, evenly. “It will be 


easier to explain than to make you under- 
stand the explanation, I think.” 

He looked at her. She was a splendid fig- 
ure, in this new garb that revealed her full 
beauty, as he had not seen it revealed since 
the definite breach between them. Her anger 
made her only the more beautiful, the more 
desirable. But he steeled himself against the 
sensual appeal she made to him—would have 
made to any man. 


“You stick to that word—melodrama,” he 
said. ‘Maybe you're right. This is melo- 
dramatic. I’ve found that real things are. 


Now, you want to know what it means. It 
means this: You’re my wife—my woman—my 
I’ve picked you out, from all the other 
known. Back there”’—he made 
a sweeping gesture that seemed to annihilate 
time, and space, and the city they had left 
behind them—“things got in the way. Dicky 
Thompson—and and work—and 
I’ve gone back to the first things. 
brought you back to 
man woman—and 


mate. 


women I’ve 


clothes 











nerves. 


“T’ve nature. Here 


we're and there'll be no 


When we want food 
I'll go and find it, and kill it—and bring it to 
you. 


things to get in the way. 


You'll cook it, and serve me, as your 
first mother served my first father. We'll be 
Do you understand what that 
I'll give, and you'll take and give in 
There'll be no 


one 


mates—miates. 
means? 
your turn. 
We took another for better or worse— 
and whom God joined together Dicky Thomp- 
son isn’t going to put asunder!” 

He finished with a splendid ferocity that 
fascinated her. 


shams between us. 


For a single moment she was 
swept up in the current of his eloquence. 
But then the life she had known caught her 
up again, and she laughed, daintily, musically. 

“You're almost said. “But 
do you really think this is going to make any 
difference? You are melodramatic 
take it so seriously!” 


amusing,” she 


and 





you 


He glowered at her. 
“It’s going to make this much difference,” 
he said, measuring his words. 


“We’re going 
Live— 


to live together here—in this case. 
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“There you are,” he said. 
“Skin it—here’s a knife. I'll 
build a fire.” 
When he had made the fire, 
she was still regarding the rab- 





AS HE STOPPED SPEAKING SHE TURNED AWAY FROM 
SMILE ON’ HER LIPS 

together. There'll be no locked bedroom doors 
between us. You'll sleep on the same bed 
of branches that I sleep on. You'll be my 
mate—because I’ve chosen you, and I’m the 
man—and I’m strong enough to force you 
to my will.” 

She drew back, then, frightened, with a 
little, shuddering cry, and stared at him as 


if she were seeing him for the first time. He 
looked at her darkly, satisfied with the im- 
pression he had made. 

“That’s 
our breakfast 


“Good! Hello— 


said. 


he 


clear?” he 
there’s 

He seized a rifle from the pack; the next 
moment it spoke, and a stricken rabbit that 
had been peeping at them timidly leaped in 
the air and fell dead, a hundred feet 
He sprang after it and brought it back. 


away. 


HIM 


He looked at her 
contemptuously. 


bit helplessly. 

“Here—give it to me,” he 
Deftly he skinned 
for 


“Watch me—you'll have to do 


said. and 


prepared it roasting. 
it by yourself next time, or else 
be beaten until you learn.” 

She started and lifted her head 
proudly, furious at the sugges- 
And 


what she saw in his eyes sent a 


tion. But he ignored her. 


shuddering sigh through her. 
So their 
Margery, 


life in the cave be- 


gan, hating him, 


loathing him as she had never 


believed she could hate, passed 


through days and nights of 


dread. His mate, he had called 
her! Night after night she lay 
down beside him, obedient to 
his will, to his strength; and, 
while he fell at once into a 
dreamless_ sleep, she _ stayed 
awake, dreading the moment 
when he would awake and 
claim his right, 

The moment did not come. 


He spared her that. And yet she 


never ceased to dread, never 
ceased to fear him, to hate him, 
But in her 
not 


It bound her to him and 


WITH A to long for escape. 


single garment she could 
escape. 
the cave with a bond as strong as steel. 


He 
Daily he hunted game and brought 


Stannard played his part well. lived; 


no more. 
food. 


he suppressed the love that was awake in him 


her And daily, schooling himself sternly, 
again, and kept it from the eyes he turned on 
her, searching constantly for some sign that 
that 
Very gradually the terror left. her 


she was learning; she had come to love 
him again. 
eyes; once or twice she even dared to sleep 
But 
change in her, if change there were, was very 


before he lay down beside her. the 


slow. It was long before, seeing in her some- 


thing she could not detect in herself, he dared 


to put her to the final, the ultimate, the 
primeval test. 
“I’m beaten,” he told her, one morning 


“Civilization is too much for me. I want you 
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SHE CALLED HIS NAME, AND AS SHE STRETCHED 


TOWARD HIM, HE PAUSED 


—do you hear me? | wanted 
you when I married you—I love you as I did 
then. But I can’t take Neolithic 


ancestor woman 


want you as | 
you, as my 
of his 
can’t take what you won’t give me. 


would have taken a 
age I 
Stop fearing me—you’re safe! 

She turned away from him with a smile on 
her lips. At last he had appealed to that in 
her which was his most potent ally—his need 
of her, and her knowledge of it. But when 
she showed her face to him it was hard. 
“Love you? After this?” she said, bitingly. 
“T hate 


“Vou’ve won,” he said. 


you!” 


“T’ll send word to- 


day—we can leave here to-morrow. And— 
to-night you shall have your locked door 
again. You shall sleep in the cave—lI’ll stay 


outside.” 





HER 


Again she smiled, though he 
He went off 
then, gun in hand, and Margery, 


could not see her. 


singing to herself, did such 
tasks as were her daily 


Until, with a startled 


small 
portion. 
cry, she heard an unaccustomed 
sound—the sound of shod feet, 
breaking the twigs. She turned, 
wondering, to see Dicky Thomp- 
son, pale, citified, amazingly in- 
significant, in that spot. 

“Margery!” he cried. “I’ve 
just found out where you were! 
I’ve been frantic, dear—I didn’t 


know where you'd gone. I was 
afraid of what that brute had 
done to you-—” 

“Oh!” she cried, faintly. 


“Dicky, I’d forgotten you!” 
His little eyes blazed. 
“Forgotten me!” he said. “I'll 

soon make you remember me! 

I won’t let you get away again!” 
He seized her suddenly in his 

With a 

furious cry she broke from him. 


“ | 10 


Bob 


arms and kissed her. 


You beast!” she cried. 
away—go away—before 
comes and kills you!” 
“None of that,” cried Thomp- 
son. He 
again, 


made to. seize her 


and she  screamed— 
screamed her husband’s name. 
Bob answered her cry. With 
a single blow he swept Thomp- 
son away from her. 
“Get out!” he cried, angrily. 


ARMS OUT 

“You rat—you cur!” 
Thompson stared at him, aghast. Then, 
with a cry of fear, he turned and ran. 

Bob vanished soon afterward, and all that day 
he stayed away. At night he returned. His food 
was waiting for him. And when they had eaten 
he stretched himself. 

“I’m tired,” he said. “Go to bed, Margery. 
You’ll soon be rid of me now.” 

Slowly she stepped back toward the mouth 
of the cave. Then she called his name. He 
paused, and she was standing, her arms stretched 
out toward him. 

“Margery!” he all his love and his 
“Is it me? I got word 
to Thompson—I knew he would come.” 

“Oh, Bob!” she said, softly. 
be a locked door again! 


Bob! 


cried, 
longing in his voice. 


“There’ll never 
Come in with me, 
I want you—my man—my mate!” 














WHO KILLED OLGA CAREW? 


How a Photograph of a Murdered Woman’s Eye Reveals Her 
Slayer, Clears an Innocent Girl of the Charge and 
Results in the Tnumph of Love 
By Hazel Fuller 


Illustrated from the Imp Film 


T was the twilight hour. 
I All afternoon Metcalf had painted fever- 

ishly and the face that looked out at him 
from the canvas gave promise of being a master- 
piece. But a few more touches were necessary 
and the portrait would be done. 

Seizing his brushes, the artist ‘bent forward to 
his task; inspiration flooded his being and he 
breathed a hope that the day’s dimming light 
would stay but for a longer. 
His eyes were bright with the wonderful light 
of the creator and the fingers that guided the 
brush in its velvety strokes were tense and blood- 


moment or two 


less. 
Ah! another touch 
There was the thud of a magazine as it struck 


and then— 


a chair and settled down in its disarray of gap- 
the the wall, and 
from the couch opposite came the petulant query, 
heaven’s sake, Arthur, get through some 


ing leaves against base of 
“For 
time.” 

A tall woman in lacy blouse and suit skirt 
sat up amongst the cushions, stretched her slen- 
der length and yawned. 

At the sound of the woman’s voice, the artist 
started, his brush paused in its work of com- 
pletion and the man sat motionless. 

“I’m numb from being still so long,” went on 
the woman with another yawn, her hands clasped 
behind her head, “and I’m tired to death waiting 
for you to finish that old picture—come now, 
let's 

She from the silken crossed 
languidly to where the artist still sat motion- 


play.” 

rose cushions, 
less and placed a hand on each of his shoulders. 
His eyes lost their fixed look as if visioning 
something too holy for human sight, the palette 
and brushes dropped from his listless hands and 
he turned a lifeless gaze upon the picture, which 
but a few moments previous, had promised itself 
as his masterpiece. But where before inspira- 
tion had given him the right and desire to work 
and hope and dream, the first sound of the 
woman’s voice had put all inspiration to flight. 


The woman!—that was it! If she had only 
kept quiet for a few minutes longer! 

A flash of anger took the place of the sodden 
look in his eyes; he felt the arms of the woman 
twine about his neck, her lips rested against his 
cheek and as the twilight stole in and curtained 
the picture from desecration, it left in place of 
Metcalf, the artist, Metcalf, the creature. 


OM BRADSHAW, photographer and chum 
of the artist, sat at his desk lost in study. 
Sounds of revelry from the next room came to 
him at intervals, but it was only when he had 
the that he 
his book, walked to the curtained doorway di- 
the the artist and himself, 
drawing back a portion of the drapery, 
looked with disgust on the scene it revealed. 


recognized woman’s voice closed 


viding studios of 
and, 


Metcalf, in one hand a half-filled wine glass, 
dripping its contents onto the forgotten mess of 
palette and paints, had his unsteady arm about 
the dark-haired woman and, between sips from 
the glass she held up to him, showered kisses 
upon her face and throat. 

With a laugh she turned her head away; the 
movement brought the draperies in full view and 
she looked into the resentful 
Bradshaw. 

Her sudden stillness caused 


white, face of 
Metcalf to turn, 
Bradshaw stepped into the 
softly lighted room. On the lips of Olga Carew, 
the disdainful imprinted, 
and as Metcalf released her, she stepped back, 
mechanically placed her glass upon the table and 
laughed harshly. 

The strain of the moment being broken, Brad- 
shaw, reached the side of the 
artist. With his hand on the latter’s shoulder, 
and not even a glance at the woman standing 
tall and motionless within a 


and as he did so, 


woman, a smile was 


in two steps, 


feet of them, 
he spoke to his chum as though she were not 
present. 

“For the last time, Metcalf, I warn you against 
She’s spoiling your life and your 


few 


that woman! 
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METCALF WAS MORE FULLY UNDER THE EFFECTS 


career! Can’t you see for yourself, man, that 
she is? For God’s sake, give her up!” 

\ hard laugh from the woman answered him 
and Metcalf turned his eyes, a mute question 


in ft 


1 
} 
I 


1em, toward her. Something stirred beside 
him and, reaching out his hand, he patted the 
head of his pet monkey, Fritz, which stood at 
attention on the stool in front of the neglected 
canvas. 

“Arthur has more sense than to pay any 
attention to you,” spoke Olga from the sofa, 
where she had dropped in seeming unconcern. 

“Netcalf, listen to me—come here,” ordered 
Bradshaw. He walked Metcalf a few steps 
Olga’s laugh fol- 
lowed them unpleasantly and she turned her 


away, out of Olga’s hearing. 


attention to the monkey, calling it to her and 
then taking fiendish delight in tormenting it. 
ritz evidently entertained the same degree of 
feeling for Olga that Bradshaw did and an- 
swered her teasing with snaps and an angry 
chatter that only caused her to plague it the 
more, until, tiring of this sport, she struck the 
little animal with a book. With a leap he re- 
tired in chattering protestation to the top of a 
cabinet. 








OF LIQUOR—SPRAWLED IN AN UNGRACEFUL HEAP 


“We've had enough of your interference, Brad- 
shaw,” announced Olga as, uninvited, she joined 
the two men. “Arthur is his own boss and can 
do as he pleases and because he pleases to re- 
ceive me in his studio is none of your business.” 

Bradshaw continued to address Metcalf in a 


With hatred 


in her eyes, she snatched her glove from the 


low tone, ignoring Olga’s remark. 


chair containing her wraps and whipped it across 
Bradshaw's mouth. 

Bradshaw made no other move than to clench 
his hands at his sides, and Metcalf, amazed at 
the fury of the woman, turned to her in angry 
reprimand. A sarcastic laugh was her answer; 
but like a flash she changed; she was again the 
alluring, fascinating Olga who had been able 
to make Metcalf do her bidding to the detri 
ment of his work and ‘to the loss of many of 
his friends. 

“Arthur, dear;” there was contrition, love, ca- 
joling in her tones; “surely you’re not going to 
listen to this man and let him spoil our nice 
friendship—are you, Arthur?” 

Her arms were about his neck, her eyes looked 
into his with a plea for the continuance of their 
unwholesome acquaintance, and the woman, 
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thinking she had won, smiled grimly over her 
shoulder at the man who sought to save his 
friend from her. 

“It’s either this woman or I, Metcalf,” Brad- 
shaw 
between us.” 


said slowly. “It’s up to you to choose 


Metcalf looked from one 
were awaiting his decision. 


There was silence. 


to the other, who 
One would lead him to accomplishment and the 
other—well, the other was an adventuress; he 
knew that. 

With a sudden look of repulsion, he removed 
about his neck and, 


pointed to the door. 


the woman’s arms from 


with the one word, “Go!” 
Turning he passed between the heavy draperies 
into the room of the photographer. 

Bradshaw stood motionless until Olga, without 
and hat and walked 


a word, put on her coat 


quietly to the door. There she stopped. 


“This doesn’t really settle the 


affair, you know, Mr. Brad- 
shaw,” she said in a sweetness 
of voice that was deadly. Then 


the door shut her out of the 


studio and Bradshaw, with a re- 


lieved sigh, sought his friend. 
Metcalf was seated at the pho- 
tographer’s reading table, with 


his head bowed upon his hands. 

“You're 
to be rid of 
Bradshaw, as he lighted a cigar 


a lucky man, Metcalf, 
her,” remarked 


and passed one to the artist. 
The artist wasn’t smoking, and 
Bradshaw, after three or four 
minutes’ enjoyment of the weed, 
deposited it in the ash-tray and 
drew his chair up to that of the 
artist. 

“Let’s get out of 
while and take to the woods or 
Metcalf—what do 
Without 
waiting for a reply, he went on: 
“We both 


can take our fishing-poles and 


here for a 


the country, 
you think?” he asked. 
need a rest and we 
go out to some rural place where 
there is real fishing and forget 
about work and everything else 
for a while. What do you think, 
old man?” 

“All Metcalf, 
and added, “the sooner, the bet- 
ter.” 

That night found them sleep- 


right,” agreed 


ing at an early hour under the SUDDENLY 


roof of a farm-house, where a ‘ 





THERE SOUNDED 





kindly farmer and his pretty daughter were to 
look out for their needs, and where the woods 
and a promising trout stream were but a short 
walk distant. 

For a happy, care-free week the photographer 
and artist were boys again amid boyhood’s sur- 
roundings. They fished and hunted and rode, 
laughingly Vera, the farmer’s 
daughter, in little odd chores about the house. 
And Vera was having a different time than she 
had ever had before and greatly enjoyed the 
attentions the city men paid her. 


and assisted 


It was not long before each of the men told 
himself that he was deeply and honestly in love 
with the little Then, day, 
Bradshaw, adjusting his kodak to take a snap 


country girl. one 


of the artist and Vera as they posed in front 
of White Star’s stall, witnessed the joining of 
their hands horse’s 


under cover of the mane. 








\ WOMAN’S SCREAM, SHARP 


AND HIGH, 


FROM THE INNER ROOM 
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He noted the happiness in the girl’s face as she 
removed her hand and lovingly patted the nose 
of White, Star. 

Click !—the snap-shot was taken. Metcalf sug- 
gested that they all go down to the stream and 
fish for trout for dinner. 


“Fine—let’s !” 


agreed Vera happily, but Brad- 
shaw begged to be excused on the plea that 
“two's company, three’s a crowd,” and went 
back to the house, carrying his kodak and Vera’s 
sun-bonnet. 

The fishers cast their lines and chatted gayly 
across them 

“Oh! now look what you’ve done—my line 
is all tangled up with yours!” suddenly wailed 
Vera 

Both had been oblivious to the antics of the 
lines, and when Metcalf came to the rescue on 
the bie flat stone where Vera was standing, he 
forgot the mission that brought him there in 
the joy of being beside the girl whom he had 
learned to love. 

Their hands met on the cork handle of the 
rod, and when he pressed his lips to hers, the 
whole world became golden and rosy for the 
little country girl. 

It was an hour later that they remembered it 
was time to put the fish on for dinner and 
laughed guiltily at the sight of the bobbing 
corks and still tangled lines. Hand in hand, 
they walked through the woods toward the farm- 
house, minus the fish, but plus a wonderful feel- 
ing of happiness. 


* \DSHAW, meanwhile, had a caller. He 
was starting out for the woods with his 
gun when a woman approached the farm-gate, 
asked a question of a farm-hand and entered. 
As she walked up the path toward him, Brad- 
shaw recognized Olga Carew. 

The greeting was a short and unpleasant one, 
and Olga said she would wait there until Met- 
calf came. Looking in the direction of the 
stream, Bradshaw saw the artist and Vera com- 
ing along the path. Olga saw them at the same 
time and a hard look found its way into her 
eyes as she noted the youthfulness and gaiety of 
the artist’s companion. 

When the couple reached the barn they stopped 
at White Star’s stall. The horse twitched his 
nose in anticipation of the sugar lump Vera 
never failed to bring him, and when the treat 
had been given, Metcalf slipped his arm about 
Vera’s waist and kissed her. 

Bradshaw hurried to where they were stand- 
ing and called Metcalf aside. 

“That woman is here—she’s watching you 








from the porch,” he whispered to him hurriedly. 

“Not—not Olga?” exclaimed Metcalf excitedly, 
and his face blanched. 

“Yes; but for heaven’s sake, Metcalf, don’t let 
her make a fool out of you again. She'll want 
you to go back to the city with her, but don’t 
go. There, she’s coming toward us now—go 
and meet her and get rid of her. I'll take care 
of Vera.” 

Olga had already traversed half the distance 
between the house and the barn, and when she 
met Metcalf advancing toward her, it was in 
full sight and sound of Vera and Bradshaw. 

“Arthur, dear Arthur!” she exclaimed joy- 
fully. Throwing her arms about his neck, she 
kissed him again and again. 

“Oh-h-h!” moaned Vera as she saw the man 
who had just declared his love for her submit 
to the caresses of this woman who looked her 
experience with the world and its ways. Sobbing, 
she fled back to the barn, where she wept out her 
trouble on the silky neck of White Star. 

Metcalf and Olga were followed to the porch 
by Bradshaw. He came up with them as Olga 
was pleading for his return to her. 

“That little country girl is too innocent and 
young for you,” she was saying. “You'd tire 
of her in a little while, anyway, and if you were 
married to her—what would you do then? Be- 
sides,” she concluded, “she wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do with you if she knew the kind ot 
life you have led; she’s too good for you—and 
you know it.” 

Metcalf bowed his head. “Yes, you’re right,” 
he decided; “she is too good for me.” 

“Then you'll come back with me—now?” Olga 
asked, but before the artist had a chance to 
reply, Bradshaw put in— 

“Consider what you'd be losing, Metcalf. Even 
if you would have to give up Vera, think of your 
work! You'll never make the success you're 
capable of if you weaken now and return to the 
life you forswore when we came here. Isn't 
that worth something to a man, Metcalf—the 
success of his work?” 

“We'll have to hurry, Arthur, to catch the 
next train back to the city,” Olga suggested, as 
though Bradshaw had not spoken. “Come, dear, 
’ll help you pack.” 

Metcalf’s eyes turned from the face of his 
friend. Without a word, he permitted Olga to 
take his arm and together they entered the 
house. 


When Bradshaw returned to his studio several 
weeks later, he settled down to study and hard 
work and saw little of the artist. But on the 
occasions they met, he noticed the look of dissi- 
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“SHE DID IT,” HE ACCUSED, POINTING 


There 


seemed to be no way in which he could be of 


pation, which had become a chronic one. 


assistance to Metcalf, so he had to be content to 
let him go his way, though that way was a 
downward one. 


Entering his room early one _ afternoon, 
laughter, boisterous singing and the high voice 
of a woman came to him through the curtains. 


As on that other occasion, he drew them apart. 


What he saw was a repetition of that same 
scene; only on this occasion Metcalf was 
more fully under the effects of liquor. Olga, 
with a laugh, pushed him into a chair, where 


he sprawled in an ungraceful heap. 

Fritz, the monkey, taking this treatment as a 
probable insult to his master, sprang at Olga. 
She turned in time to dodge the little beast and 
struck it with an ornament which she picked up 
the table. 
a hiding-place. 


from The monkey scurried away to 


In disgust, Bradshaw returned to his desk to 
read or study—anything to keep him from think- 
the Metcalf and the 
were making of things generally. 


ing of mess adventuress 


“It has been 
that the eyes of the dead, if photo- 


Opening a magazine, he read: 
proven 
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THE BLOODY STAINS ON VERA’S HAND 

graphed, reveal the last object upon which they 
life.” 
“Interesting,” 


looked in 
himself, bu 


he commented to 


he was not in a mood for just that. He threw 
the picked 


mount lying face downward on the desk. 


brown 
He 
turned it over and saw the snap-shot he had 
taken of Vera and Metcalf and White Star that 
day, weeks ago, in the country. 

As he looked at it an idea took firm hold of 
him and, reaching for his hat, he hurried tod 
catch the first train that would take him to the 
After half’s ride, he 
alighted at the little depot, and a farmer, bound 


magazine down and up a 


farm. an hour and a 


in his direction, gave him a lift in his wagon. 
Before he reached the farm-house, he caught a 
glimpse of Vera sitting alone and thoughtful on 
the porch. 

“Now, what [| to do.” he 
proposed, when greetings had been exchanged. 
“Come back to the city with me and see Met- 
calf; was sincere, and [I 
believe that seeing you again will make a new 
man of him. You him 
want to save him, don’t you?” 


Vera, answering not a word, went into the 


this is want you 


his feeling for you 


love well enough to 
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house for her hat 


Bradshaw 


and coat and accompanied 
on the next train to the city. 
lt was dark when they reached the photogra- 


pher’s studio, and, switching on the light, he left 


her while he went into Metcalf's room. The 
artist was in the same unlovely position in 
which he had left him. Olga was gone, and 
the monkey was nowhere in sight. 

Pulling \letcalf to his feet, he shook him 
violently and made him understand that Vera 
was Whiting for him in the next room. Metcalf 
endeavored to smooth down his hair and 


traighten his tie. Then, at a little push from 


Bradshaw, he parted the 
Vera. 


Had she not 
the sight of th 


curtains and faced 


been on a man-saving mission, 


disheveled artist would have dis- 


eusted her with him forever. Metcalf advanced 
into the room and at the realization that Vera 
had come to him, his manhood asserted itself 
and he stooped in contrition over her hand. 


Bradshaw, standing in Metcalf’s studio, bowed 


his head and wished that the love of Vera might 
have been his. But if she could only save his 
friend! 
The door of the artist’s studio opened and 
Olg tood on the threshold. She started with 
ise when she saw Bradshaw, then calmly 
enter! d, removed her wrap, the lines of her 
slender, sensuous figure revealing themselves 
through the clinging and spangled black of her 
evening gown. 
Vell?” she asked as she approached Brad- 
shaw Just then the voice of Metcalf in the 
t 1 n was heard and the words he pro- 
n ed were— 
If you'll marry me I'll go away from here 


t row and will be the kind of man you'll 
have to respect.” 
i cry, Olga tore apart the curtains and 
faced Metcalf and Vera. 
you she shrieked, approaching the girl, 
hrank from her advance. Then she turned 
her fury upon Metcalf and Bradshaw and fol- 
lowed words of denouncement with ones of 
endearment to the man who was ready to leave 
f the little country girl would but marry 
| 
“Come out here, Metcalf, I want to talk to 
you,” Bradshaw commanded and, though Olga 
terposed, Metcalf accompanied the photographer 


nto the hall. With a 
lirection, Olga parted the curtains which 
Imitted her to the The dark 
elvet folds of the draperies fell into place after 


her and Vera 
Suddenly there 


glance of derision in 


artist’s studio. 
was alone. 


sounded a woman’s scream, 


sharp and _ high. Terrorized, Vera crept 
toward the curtains and entering, discovered 
the form of Olga stretched across the divan. 
Softly she approached; there was a dark gash 
in the white breast over which a slender, red 
stream trickled. A stiletto lay upon the body. 
Fascinated, Vera picked it up, and was staring 
at it, 


extended in her hand, when the door 


opened and the caretaker of the rooms, fol- 
lowed by Bradshaw and Metcalf, rushed in. 
“She did it,” accused the caretaker, pointing 
Vera, in whose hand the stiletto was still 
clasped. 


+ 


a 


“No! no! I didn’t do it!” Vera gasped, drop- 





VERA SPENT THE NIGHT WITH 
EYES, LOOKING OUT THROUGH 


WIDE-OPEN, STARING 
HER BARRED WINDOW 


ping the knife, only to reveal the bloody trace 
it left in the palm of her hand. 
The 


caretaker’s 


police were summoned and, on the 


Vera taken to jail. 
Bradshaw pleaded that she be allowed to go 


charge, was 


and 
Vera spent the night with wide-open, staring 


free, but his request availed nothing, 


eyes, looking out through her barred window 
or sitting forlorn and hopeless on the cell’s 
one wooden stool. 

Bradshaw knew Vera was not guilty of the 
crime—but who was? He pondered over some 


way of liberating the girl, and it was nearly 
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morning when he finally saw a 
sudden ray of hope. 

Standing at his table, his 
glance traveled to the magazine 
he had been reading the day 
previous, and-the words he had 


read flashed into his mind—‘“It 





has been proved that the eyes of 
the dead, if photographed, re- 
veal the last object upon which 
they looked in life.” 

Selecting a camera used only 
for very minute work, and ar- 
ranging suitable lighting of the 
death room, he photographed 
one of the dead eyes, a police- 
man assisting by holding up the 
eyelid. Then, rushing into his 
dark room, he began the process 
of developing and printing the 
plate. 

In the morning Vera was or- 
dered from the jail to the court 
The 


caretaker’s version of the crime 


room, and the trial began. 


was generally accepted and 
Vera, looking from one face to 
another, saw pity for her, but 
disbelief in her innocence. 


Metcalf, 


horror of the crime and his re- 


overcome with the 


morse for his debauch of the 
day before and the nights and 
that, sat 
with the 


days before bowed 

Piel a] : WHITE STAR 

oO rTe10 . - 
weight of con BRADSH 


science, and had no help to offer 


the girl whom he had asked to marry him. 


stand. There 
was no response and the bailiffs went amongst 


Bradshaw was called to the 
the spectators repeating his name. 

The thrown 
open and Bradshaw pushed past the court offi- 


door to the court room was 


cers. Reaching the judge’s bench, he held up 
a white-backed print and said: 

“Here is a photograph of the real murderer 
of Olga Carew!” 

The judge looked at the print thrust into his 
hand; it was the photograph o 
in the iris of which 


a human eye, 


was clearly outlined the 


figure and face of a monkey. And in its hand 
it held a stiletto. 


turned a verdict of “not guilty.” 


A moment later the jury re- 


Vera was overwhelmed at the abrupt turn- 





WAS 





SNAPSHOT, 
TIME 


THE CENTRAI 
BEING “THE MAN IN 


FIGURE IN 
THE CASE” 


ANOTHER 
THIS 


ing of events and leaned contidingly upon the 


arm of Bradshaw as he assisted her from the 
courthouse 


Met- 


room and down the steps of the 


to a waiting auto. Looking after them, 


calf’s last glimpse revealed a tired, girlish 

head resting on the shoulder of his friend. 
The honeymoon was spent on the farm, 
where White Star heard all about the brief 


courtship and was the central figure in another 


snapshot, Bradshaw being “the man in the 
case” this time. 
“Do know, | 


jealous of that picture,” 


been 


think 


Bradshaw 


you I’ve always 
confessed 
as he tore the photograph of Vera and Metcalf 
into little bits and let them float away on the 
\nd Vera’s 


quiet surface of the trout stream. 


answer was a Satisfying one. 
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|| INTERVIEWS WITH WEST COAST PLAYERS 


| By Richard Willis 








EDWIN AUGUST—Writer, Producer and Actor 


DWIN AUGUST, the handsome young 
chap you see in Powers’ pictures, is “Ed- 


die’ to his special friends, but it is not 
safe to call him “Eddie” on a two days’ acquaint- 
friends, and they 


aw fully 


anceship, for he values his 
good 


“Eddie” 


reciprocate warmly. He is an 
friend, I know, for I am able to call him 
quite 


and we can be 


rude to each other, a 
sure sign of palship. 

I dropped in on him 
as he was making up 
in a Roman costume, a 


costume which shows 


quite a generous 


Au- 


which 


amount of Edwin 


gust, and one 


certainly suits him. 


He was very enthusi- 


over his play, 


astic 


written and being pro- 


duced by his energetic 
self, and in which he 
takes the leading part. 


“It is going to be a 


great two reeler,” he 
assured me. “The 
scene in which Miss 


Davis is actually faced 
by a lion and in which 


I rescue her will give 
a good idea of the risks 
we fool actors § and 
actresses will take to 


amuse the dear public. But the results justify 
the risks taken.” 

[ had 
the subject of acting and producing after this, 
for he 


try farm, in which he takes a great interest, and 


a terrible time keeping Mr. August to 
insisted upon telling me about his poul- 


which, by the way, is fattening his bank roll con- 
siderably. I forget how many hundreds or thou- 
sands of hens he owns or the average egg pro- 
duction and stand to get myself disliked, but the 


fact remains, he has a chicken ranch on which 








his father and mother are overseers and he uses 
up lots of gasolene in going to and fro, for it 
is not far from Los Angeles, and Edwin is a 
dutiful and affectionate son. 

From this subject Edwin August wandered to 
a dissertation on cooking—and he surely under- 
stands the art, as his friends who visit his com- 
fortable bungalow can 
testify; but when he 
started in on music I 
struck. 

“Well, what is it you 
want, 


you nuisance?” 


he demanded. “I have 
tried to be interesting, 
but to no purpose.” 
life 
history for the Puorto- 
PLAY fans,” I replied. 


“IT want your 


He laughed and 
said: “Well, that’s dif- 
ferent. 

“You may say that 


at last | am becoming 
known by my _ own 
name throughout the 

For a_ long 


time the 


world. 
exhibitors 
knew me by about a 


dozen different names. 


I was Edwin August 


here, Montague Law- 
rence in England, 
Wilkes Williams in 
Australia, Karl Von Busing in Germany 
David Cortland in the Orient. This was when I 


was with the Biograph company, and they did not 


and 


give out the names of their actors.” 

“Give me a list of the companies you have 
worked with?” I asked. 

“The was the first. I took some 
stock exchange scenes at the outset and was so 
much embarrassed at the crowds, that I swore 


siograph 


off, but reconsidered my decision, I am glad to 


say. Then came the Edison. Powers followed, 























PLAYING THE “LEAD” IN A 


ROMAN PICTURE 
then the Vitagraph, and now the Universal as a 
Powers director. 

“T spent my childhood in St. Louis, and went 
I graduated from the Christian 
Brothers’ College. 


to school there. 
St. Louis is my birthplace, 
and the people there follow my picture closely 
because I am a ‘native son.’ 

“I first appeared on the stage in ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ in which I made quite a hit. Then, 
after finishing school, I played in stock.” 

“What experiences did you have in the legit- 
mate ?” 

“Oh, that is a long story—too monotonous for 
an interview,” said Mr. August. “You can say, 
however, that I consider my most important en- 
gagement, from the point of artistry and experi- 
ence, was the two years I spent with Otis Skin- 
ner, with whom I took a varied range of charac- 
ters.” 

“How did you break into moving pictures?” 

“Just over a conversation,” said Mr. August. 
“I happened to meet a friend on Broadway, who 
was interested in them and in me, and he asked 
me why I did not get a position with one of the 
moving picture companies. He assured me the 
chances were extremely good for a man who had 
the expressiveness of feature that I possessed. I 
laughed at the idea—but somehow the question 
stuck, ‘Why don’t you try pictures?’ It rather 
took possession of me, and I visited the Edison 
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studios one day and was introduced to Mr. 
Plimpton. We had a talk and I was persuaded. 
I will never forget my first experience as long as 
[ live, and I'll tell you one on myself. My first 
experiences were likely to prove my last, but 
fortunately my business sense came to my aid 
and here I am—still on top in the moving pic- 


ture game. One of my first attempts was in a 
We 
Wall 
street, and you know what Wall street is about 
eleven to twelve o'clock! 


city scene in which I appeared by myself. 
used one of the big office buildings in 
Well, it was especially 
crowded, and all the financial world seemed to 


The New York 
Club—that collection of high-spirited individuals 


be staring and laughing at me. 


—made it particularly interesting for me, and, of 
course, I imagined much move than was there. 
I got through it all right, but 
‘Never again!’ | 


said emphatically, 


listened to arguments, how- 
ever, and from that time on I made the greatest 
headway.” 

“Are you ever nervous now?” I asked. 

“Don’t know what it means,” said Mr. August. 
“IT study my part carefully, and always know 
whether I am doing well or not in a rehearsal. 
Edison I 


After leaving went to the Biograph, 


lured on by the large salary offered me. I played 


parts with that company for two years, and then 





“THE PILGRIM” 


AS THE PRINCIPAL IN 
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EDWIN AUGUST ARRESTING 
decided to go to Lubin’s in order to get my name 
well known.” 

“And 


“And then I joined the Powers Company, and 


then?” 


have been with them ever since.” 
asked. 


“I write quite a good deal, 


“Do you confine yourself to acting?” I 
“No,” 

and have written a number of my own scenarios.” 
Mr. 


he has written, and they are among some of 


he replied. 


August recited a list of some of those 
the big successes. 

Mr. August’s impersonation of Louis Mona in 
“The Calling of Louis Mona” was a never-to-be- 
forgotten piece of exquisite acting. Among his 
successes are “His Weakness Con- 
quered,” “Fate and Three,” “The Heart of a 
Heathen,” “The Blood Red Tape of Charity,” 
“The Reincarnation of a Soul,” and “A Stolen 


Identity,” in which is seen some of the best trick 


more recent 


photography ever shown on a screen. One scene 
shows Edwin August arresting himself. 

There is no severer test an artist can be put 
to than to enact character roles before the cam- 


Mr. 


a large diversity of characters. 


era. Here again August excels. He has 


From the ranch 





HIMSELF—AN UNUSUAL EFFECT PRODUCED BY TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY 


cowboy to the humble divine is but a short step 


for him, as he is a past master in the art of 


“making up,” and the success of character work 
for a moving picture depends solely on the make- 
up and the artist’s pantomimic ability, there being 
absolutely no chance to accentuate the part by 
the use of dialect or inflections of the voice. 
Mr. full name is August 
Phillip 3utz, but he Edwin 
August for his stage name at the commencement 


August’s Edwin 


von der chose 
of his career. 

He is of the quiet, self-confident and courteous 
and has host of friends 
during his connection with moving pictures. He 
dark dark 


modulated voice. 


type of man made a 


has very hair, eyes and a_ well- 


Director, actor and writer—it is an enviable 
accomplishment. 

Versatility such as possessed by Mr. August 
is found in few men in any walk of life and can- 
not fail but earn its just reward. 

“Shall I say anything else?” I asked. 

“Say what you like; you generally do,” was the 
rude answer, and it is only partially true at that. 


For that remark I shall not write any more.” 
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LEO MADISON was in her dressing room 

at the Universal Ranch, putting the finish- 
ing touches to a stunning gown, when I ar- 
rived to interview her. She looked like wealth, 
and here is one of the secrets of this beautiful 
young woman’s charm and success—she fills 
the eye. She possesses a splendid wardrobe, 
and, above all, she wears her clothes as though 
they were part of her. 

“Well, Miss Madison, and how do you like 
appearing in pictures?” I asked her. 

“T just love it,’ she assured me. “Do you 
know that when I was first approached on 
the subject I was really very indignant that 
anyone should even think I would so degrade 
myself as to appear in pictures,” and here we 
both indulged in a hearty laugh, for I am get- 
ting quite used to this confession from photo- 
play actors and actresses. 

“T was told how foolish I was and grudgingly 
decided to give it a short trial, hoping nobody 
would see my name,” she continued. “I had 
not been acting for a day when my opinion 
commenced to change, and in a week I knew 
that here was an art in itself, one which re- 
quired skill and hard work to successfully 
acquire. I gave the best there was in me and 
was fortunate to receive my director’s con- 
gratulations after my first picture. This en- 
couraged me very much.” 

“Did you start in doing ‘extra’ work?” | 
queried. 

“No, indeed; I was engaged at once, and 
after two or three pictures in which I took 
the part of an adventuress, I was assigned to 
play the leads with Otis Turner, in his 
‘Pirate’ series, and then I joined David Hart- 
ford’s company, playing leads opposite to 
him.” 

There is no doubt that Miss Madison estab 
lished herself in the hearts of the public after 
her first picture 





a most unusual thing—but 
then she is a strikingly beautiful young woman 
and possesses personality—the one great 
quality I always look for and seldom find. She 
had a long and successful experience on the 
legitimate stage and is known and loved all 
over the West, where she was a member of 
many well-known stock and repertoire com- 
panies. She was at the head of her own com 
pany for some time. 


Miss Madison’s first appearance on the stage 
was in the role of lead in 


sé 


Captain Swift” with 


CLEO MADISON — the Vivacious Beauty of 


the 1o1-Bison Pictures 





a repertoire company. After two months, she 
was induced to join James K. Hackett in his 
season’s stock on the Pacific Coast. She was 
with Oliver Morosco for about a year. Then 
she was featured as leading lady up and down 
the coast. With her own company she was 
featured in “The Bishop’s Carriage,” “Paid in 
Full,” “The Great Divide,” “Wild Fire,” 
“Zaza,” “Alias Jimmy Valentine” and_ other 
well-known plays. 

“What are your likes and dislikes?” I asked 
her. 

“Il am wrapped up in two things,” she told 
me. “My work, which I study incessantly, and 
a young sister, who, unfortunately, is a crip- 
ple. I would do anything in the world for her. 
At one time I retired from the stage to be 
with her at a critical time and even now I 
would not let her be far from me.” 

Cleo Madison is full of life and the love of 
living, and, as I said before, is very beautiful 
and graceful. She excels in emotional parts 
and roles which require sincerity of treatment. 


Altogether she is a delightful young person. 











HERBERT RAWLINSON—of the Jack London 
Players 


I DON’T know what is most attractive about 

Herbert playing leads 
Hobart 
Bosworth’s management, but I think it is that 


Rawlinson, who is 


1 


in the Jack London plays, under 
he is such a clean, straightforward, well-set-up 
young fellow, quite a man, and still a boy. He 
is the sort of fellow that the girls’ all glance 
at sidewise as he passes, but, bless your heart, 
he scarcely sees them, because he is hurrying 
to meet that one girl to him—his sweet little 
Herbert! 


I cornered him in their cozy apartments and 


wife. Lucky 


+ 


after 


humbleness by my 


reducing him to a comparative state of 
severe admonition, I 
to get enough out of him to 
We talked of the early 
days when Herbert and his brother spent most 


managed pen 


something of interest. 


of their time in the sea at Brighton, England, 

and at the same time learned to ride anything 

rideable. 
We 


teen,” 


came to America when I was four- 
stole off with a 
We had 


a hard time and I received a few lickings and 


said Rawlinson, “and I 


friend one day and joined a circus. 


learned some language I had never heard be- 
fore. It did me good, though, and took lots 
of the foolishness out of me.” 

“Not all,” I suggested. 
Mrs. 


she hoped he never would lose it all. 


Rawlinson broke in and told me 


“T like 


He re 


him just as he is,” she added. 
Utterly crushed, I 


for more. 


merely asked Herbert 
“Well, my friend and myself crept off one 
a particularly 
bad beating-up from one or two of the hands, 


night, after he had received 


and we beat our way into Canada. In a small 
town there we hung around the opera house 
and one day I persuaded the manager of a 
road company to take me along, and I made 
good with him and he took all sorts of pains 
with me. He told me when I met him some 
time afterward that he took a liking to me 
because I knew how to wear my clothes and 
was athletic.” 

“Are you athletic?” I asked. 

“Yes, I love it, and I keep it up, too; it keeps 
me in fine fettle and I don’t know what sick- 
ness means.” 


“What followed the 
switching the subject quickly back to his stage 


road shows?” I queried, 
experience. 


“Oh, I joined several stock companies and 








then took a notion into my head I wanted to 
be a stage manager. 
occupation 


I persevered, and, as the 
interested me, I stage managed 
productions in Chicago, St. Louis, Columbus, 
Duluth, Kansas City and other places. I fin- 
ished up at the in Los An- 
geles, stage managing and acting.” 

“And after that?” 

“Then I took a notion to join the moving 
pictures, although I was half ashamed of it,” 
and Herbert laughed at his first impression, 


3elasco Theatre 


as so others have done. “I went to 


Selig’s, and, as you know, I stayed with them 
for two and a half years, during which time 


many 


I acted leads, juveniles, heavies and character 
parts; in fact, it 
Then 


all-round, invaluable 
Hobart Bosworth 
company with parts which I especially love— 
out-of-door parts.” 


was an 


experience. came the 


So there we leave him, a vigorous, good- 
looking young fellow, bubbling over with good 
humor and life, still in his twenties, and the 
world before him, and as sweet a mate as man 
could wish for. 























“FORGOTTEN WOMEN” 


A Derelict’s Story to Midnight Revelers Brings Joy to a Mother 
and a Sweetheart, and Saves Two Men from End- 
ing Their Lives in Dissipation 


By Paul Graham 


Illustrations from the Victor Film 


HE REVELER 


his hopes crushed; his beliefs and glory 


had never seen one of 


T 


shaken, although, and he paused, perhaps, when 


and confidences remained and were never 


he let his mind rest long enough to think seri- 
the 
lost many a confidence in himself—many a hope 


ously, he had given others right to have 
of another he may have blasted, many brilliant 
plans and longings and ideas and desires of oth- 
But what of that, The Rev- 
the 


and 


ers he had spoiled. 
faces signs 


world,” 


eler sighed; “we wear on our 
the 
take what the world gives, and we pay as we go. 
thought The 


contradicted in our beliefs, in the actual working 


of what we expect from we 


Once in a while, Reveler, we are 
out of what we have a right to expect from the 
world, and when a hope is blasted, a plan mis- 
carried, a confidence shaken or a _ disappoint- 
than 
along 


and forget, or try to forget; but when those 


ment comes, stronger and more forceful 


all other displeasing things, we.can go 
things come and are mocked and trampled by 
that 
added to the force that keeps us going to get 


friends and foes, then it is fuel must be 
the best the world still owes us. 

Hardships and difficulties and heartaches, one 
blow and then another—what of them, mused The 
Reveler, for he never had such things to annoy 
him; why should he think of what might be— 
what could be? Anyhow, he continued to muse, 
our faces show not only what kind of a life we 
are leading, but if that life is bringing content- 
ment: whether the expectations of our hearts 


are being fulfilled, and whether we are helping 


the world to meet those expectations. We are 
what we are; we’re as happy as we make our- 
selves, and when we chance to meet one with 


that indescribable air that denotes that particu- 
lar person as being glad and happy and con- 
tent, we answer that expression by looking into 


our own lives and hearts and minds, and we 


give to those who expect it of us. 
And The Reveler kept on musing, as he wound 





his way around corners and across streets; pass- 
ing a taxi here and a cabby there, bumping un- 
consciously into this person and then into that, 
zig-zagging up to the front of a cigar window, 
then off toward the curb—just wandering on, un- 
til he 


from whence he had recently gone, and now he 


came to a scene of brightness, a place 
was back again, back to revelry and wine and 
women—yes, women, but new women, new faces, 
new characters—everything changed; he had for- 
gotten mother and home and sweetheart; he had 
forgotten the poppies that grew beside the old 
had the bed he had 
for mother just before he went to the 
city, and he failed to remember the geraniums 


well; he forgotten pansy 


made 


he used to carry in every fall for her, because, 
he told her, “I like to help you, mother ;” but all 
thoughts of the old places were blotted from his 
and instead sounds of laughter 


memory, came 


and music, of gaiety and joy; and he steadied 
himself as he grasped the railing leading around 
and up to the door; his heart grew the lighter 
as the music poured out through the windows, 
his musings were past, he was where happiness 
flows like the little the 


mountainside after a apex, he 


rippling down 
the 
was where the lights glittered a welcome, where— 
The Derelict. 


How often, just as the door of temptation is 


stream 


freshet on 
It was 


opening, are we turned around by the call of 
conscience; how often, just as we are about to 
take the “first step,” are we reminded by some 
little incident in a mother’s life, or in that of a 
little, innocent sweetheart, that if we don’t take 
the “first step” we won’t have to take the last; 
that we had better abide by the tiny tappings at 
the door of right; and how often comes the hand 
to guide us from a most unexpected source, from 
out of the darkness, or out of the light; a hand 
from a friend, or, 
but it 


perhaps, from an unknown— 


comes—it’s the warning we were prom- 


ised when the Man of Gethsemane prayed that 
the cup might pass from Him—and no matter 
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“LL GIVE YOU NO MONEY FOR DRINK: I CAN SEE 
WHAT IT’S DONE ALREADY,” SAID THE REVELER 


and the in- 
The 
fire. 


d and descended, when the low, quiv- 


source, it’s the warning, 
The 
came like a spark 
It redden 


1 , 
what the 


terruption of Reveler’s thoughts by 


Derelict from a forest 


ame close to The Reveler’s side: 


ering Oce 

“Would you help a fellow, mister; I want a 
drink, I'll admit it; there’s no use lying to you; 
won't you?” 


The Reveler looked into the pleading eyes of 


the man beside him! The other was silent. The 
Reveler gave a queer, cynical laugh, tossed his 
gloves carelessly over one hand; looked up and 
down the busy street. Then the door opened, 
the music became louder and the laughter within 
drowned any other appeal The Derelict might 
have made But The Reveler couldn't step up 
the one step; he didn’t know why, but he turned, 
rasped The Derelict by the arms and said: 

“Come.” 


The two men, one with the broadcloth and the 


other with the cheapest of cotton, backed away 
from the lighted entrance; neither said a word. 
Some v, and The Reveler didn’t know why, he 


wanted to speak and couldn’t; but The Derelict, 
speak but wouldn’t, and he, too, won- 
dered. The Reveler placed both his hands on 
the chest of The Derelict, gazed squarely into 


his dreary eyes, tightened his grip on the trem- 
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bling form in his grasp and sympathetically 
commenced: 

“No, I'll give you no money for drink; I can 
see what it’s done already, and although I drain 
the cup myself, I drink the best, while you, you 
drink the dregs, I ’spose, huh, don’t you? No, no 
money for liquor, not here, but if you'll go in- 
side, where my friends are, I'll give you a drink, 
many of them; but you'll have to go inside.” 

But, The had changed; 
something came across his mind and he turned 
his head from down the street and, looking into 
the clubman’s face, he replied: 

“Just 


somehow, Derelict 


give me money; I'll go away; just a 
I lied to you; I don’t want a drink, 
[ want something to eat; I’m hungry; I don’t 
drink. Oh, I know you don't believe it, but it’s 
I may be in tatters almost, while you wear 
the best, but of the 


face the 


little money. 


true. 
two, drink shows on your 


plainer; you’re paying the price of 
habit, while I—I—well, I’m just one of the un- 
fortunates of life, I guess, but one time I wore 
good clothes; I had a good position and—and 

and then I did drink, so here I am—begging. 
Just a little money, please; I'll go away, then; 
please, just a little.” 

The listened. The music was still 
coming from within the lighted rooms; he could 
hear the calls and laughter and cheery songs; 
but, couldn't The Derelict. 
Taking the unfortunate man by the arm, The 
Reveler almost dragged him back to the entrance, 
up the steps and into the vestibule. 

What a over a 


county or a state or a country in a few hours, 


Reveler 


somehow, he leave 


wonderful change can come 
when a storm in all its fury bursts down upon us, 


and the wreckage and havoc wrought almost 


seems impossible! A whole country, perhaps, is 


laid in waste. And who would have pictured a 
few days previous that all those peaceful valleys, 
smiling up to the sun, would be converted into 
pastures of desolation and distress? Who among 
us would have imagined that, with all our ac- 
complishments of the present civilization, mod- 
ern means of prevention, discoveries and plans, 
wind and water would wipe from the earth that 
which but a few hours before human minds had 
thought almost impregnable? Amid our loudest 
felt safe, came the 
twinkling of an 


boastings and while we yet 


elements, and in the eye, al- 
most, all the beauty and grandeur of those green 
hills and fertile valleys had been snatched away. 
life. That little chap, the 
pride of a father and the joy of a mother, with 


And so it is in 


sunshine hidden among his curls and a laugh at 
every step, goes along a path of 


upward and 


and 
a mother’s 


culture 


onward until beyond 
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caress or a father’s plea and out into the world’s 
way, and, fallen by the way, he, too, becomes 
like the young apple tree down there in the 
peaceful valley—sturdy and good and growing— 
until the storm comes, and then it, too, is felled. 
And we wonder how it could be, only to awaken 
to the fact that it is. 

Facing the joyous crowd of revelers, The 
Derelict was told to eat. His pitiable condition 
told a story to the gay throng of the midnight 
hour, yet his refusal to drink furnished amuse- 
ment to the men and women who had begun to 
live, almost, with wine. The Derelict said not 
a word; others laughed and joked and pushed 
and even derided him. 

“Well, if he won't drink, let’s have his story— 
the story of his life, for his dinner; I imagine 
it must be interesting, I mean the story,” laughed 
one of the revelers as he pulled at the coat of 
The Derelict. “Yes, or a song,” came from an- 
other, as The Derelict straight- 
ened up and looked down the 
long table laden with delicacies, 
wines and fruits. 

And so it was agreed. The 
Derelict, turning over the situa- 
tion in his mind rapidly as the 
others talked and drank, decided 
to trade the story of his life for 
his dinner. Though considered 
one of the “down and outers,” 
he had not forgotten his educa- 
tion, his culture, his courtesy 
and his early training; he 
thought of his past as he ate; he 
pieced the tattered parts of his 
life together, using the tears he 
had caused his mother to cement 
the past with the present, and 
the anguish he had caused his 
father to fasten together the 
broken threads of a tale no one 
could tell but one who had “gone 
the rounds”’—and The Derelict 
knew. 

For years, The Derelict, too, 
had forgotten women—a woman 
—his mother. He tried to for- 
get he ever saw the little bed of 
red flowers she planted, so sh¢ 
could take a bunch “for sis 
ter’s grave” now and then; he 
forgot that he ever saved up the 


tiny morning-glory seeds in the 


fall to plant them in the spring; 
he could not look back and see 
the path he traveled, hand in 


“HERE'S THE 
CHILDHOOD, BUT JUST THAT PART OF MANHOOD THAT IS INTERESTING” 








hand with mother, to the little Sunday school up 
there on the ridge, and he had forgotten that 
he had ever been a boy with the other boys and 
eaten the maple candy mother used to make as 
the sap of the trees in the woods coursed up- 
ward through the trunk and out through the 
branches—he had forgotten all about home—he 
was The Derelict. 

“All right, boys—and ladies,” The Derelict 
started, “here’s the story of my life—not from 
childhood, but just that part of manhood that is 
interesting: We lived in the country, father, 
mother and I, sister having died, and when | 
look back now to the little farm and the life, | 
can see—but I couldn’t see then—that I should 
have stayed there. But someone must live in 
the city, and I thought I was one of the some- 
ones. My uncle was a banker, and when I be- 
came of age and got what was an education 
then, he offered me a position in his counting 





STORY OF MY LIFE,” SAID THE DERELICT, “NOT FROM 
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“I WAS INTRODUCED TO THE BOYS IN THE COUNTING HOUSE—AND THERE I LEARNED TO DRINK” 


house, and | accepted. Father wanted me to go, 
mother didn’t; neither did Mary—she was my 
sweetheart—the best and sweetest little girl in 
the world. Yes, | know every fellow says that, 
but if you could have known Mary, you would 
have said it, too. Well, I went to the city. I 
was introduced to the boys in the counting house. 
\nd there, ladies and gentlemen, I tasted my 


You, here, 


first drink; I shall never forget it. 
drink because you like it, from desire; I drank 
there for pride’s sake. I didn’t like it, but the other 
boys drank—and I had to, I thought. I took the 
step mother whispered in my ear not to take 
as she bade me good-by; but I forgot after awhile. 
\t first | remembered mother and Mary, but not 
long. One can’t remember home and mother if 
they close their eyes to the little whisperings that 
come; and I must have closed my eyes, for— 
for, well, I lost my place, and as I said good-by 
to uncle, I asked him not to tell mother, be- 
cause it would—” 

The Derelict stopped, pulled an unclean hand- 





kerchief from his pocket and wiped a tear from 
his eye, as he again straightened and gazed about. 
But the murmur of voices had stopped; the 
music, too, was still, and on the face of The 
Reveler was a look akin to fear. The Derelict 
continued. 

“Then I did what you are doing,” The Dere- 
lict almost hissed, as he looked earnestly into the 
eyes of each young man and woman gathered 
about him, “I forgot mother—and Mary. God 
knows I didn’t want to forget them, but I kept 
on going downward and the farther one goes 
that way the farther you want to be away from 
I lost 
position after position, until I couldn't get any- 


home—and mother. Do you believe it? 





thirg but a job, not a position. Positions and 


jobs are different things; believe it? They are. 
I was chummy and a spender ina position, but with 
a job it meant sacrifice, and the more I sacrificed 
the more I wanted—wanted—wanted to hide my 
job under a glass of liquor. It’s always that way 


boys—excuse me. It’s only when you’re down 
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that temptation comes, huh? Of course, I wasn’t 
down when I took the first glass, but I was 
going down when I consented, wasn’t I? I kept 
it up; I couldn’t stop, I guess, but I didn’t try— 
very hard; I couldn’t, I didn’t want to. I tied 
Mary’s and mother’s pictures together, hid them 
down in the bottom of my trunk—and forgot 
them. I stopped writing home, for my hand be- 
gan to tremble, and Mary, God bless her, I could 
see her looking down the big bend in the old 
State road, around the curve at the station, up 
the street to the bank, into the counting room, out 
again and down to the Italian grocery, past there 
to McGinnis’ feed store, from there to the con- 
tractor’s gang on the Pinafore building, over to 


Rooney’s cafe on the East Side and then—and 





then right up to me on the street—without even 
a job. And I couldn’t stand it, to go home or 
to write. Could you?” 

The hush was still noticeable. The Derelict 
was sitting down now, his head 
buried in his arms—sobbing. 
The women looked at the men, 
the latter tried to smile in re- 
turn, but all seemed to feel they 
were in the presence of a some- 
thing that held them from ex- 
pressing the joyous feeling 
which they had but a few min- 
utes before experienced. 


“Then, then I awoke one day 





to find word from home—moth- 
er was dying—she wanted—she 
wanted—she wanted me, her 
boy.” 

The Derelict’s words died on 
his lips. A sob came from the 
end of the table; someone was 
choking back thoughts of a 
mother; over there a big fellow 
wiped the tears from his eyes, 
and no one appeared to know 
just why the laughter had passed 
out when The Derelict came in. 

“T went home. I don’t know 
how I got there. When your 
mother is dying, you’ll get home 
the 
“But I went 
too late—she was 


some way, won't you?” 
Derelict pleaded. 
dead—and 
mother’s last wish, to see ‘her 
That’s my 
story, friends; maybe that’s why 
I’m a ‘derelict.’ I thank you for 
my meal—my dinner; it was 
awfully kind of you; don’t cry, “ 
ladies; maybe my story will help 


boy,’ was denied. 


I WENT TOO 





Good-night, ladies and gentle- 


someone here. 
men.” 

The banquet hall doors closed gently. The 
Derelict was gone. 

The Reveler, with face drawn, nerves twitch- 
ing and his eyes moist, carefully drew from his 
pocket a letter—from his mother. He held it 
tightly. 
knew—they understood. 


Not a word was spoken; the revelers 
Then The 
opened his letter and read: 


‘My Dear Boy: 

Only a mother can wait day after day, 
week after week, and until the weeks length- 
en into months and the months into years; 
only a mother knows the ache her heart 
has when her boy doesn’t write. I’m wait- 
ing, son, for some word; your sweetheart, too, 
is by my side—waiting. It’s almost as if | 
were on the borderland of eternity, my boy, 
for the frosts of winter and the silvering of 
my hair seem to be synonymous of fleeting 
time. I want you—we want you. Whether 


Reveler 


\ 
\ 


«\ 
\ 
\ 








LATE—SHE WAS PDFAD—AND MOTHER'S LAST WISH, 
TO SEE ‘HER BOY,’ WAS DENIED” 
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your dreams have been realized or shattered, 

let us be with you; please come home—to 

mother. 
Lovingly, 
Mother. 

The Reveler, with his thought now of home, 
began to realize that what happened to The Dere- 
lict was now happening to him. He saw the 
white of his mother’s hair, and he peeped through 
the distance of years and saw his sweetheart’s 
curls; over there in the old-fashioned parlor he 
saw the old organ, where he and “she” practiced 
their choir anthems together; there on the wall 
hung his father’s picture, taken just after his re- 
turn from the war, and there in the corner stood 
the stand he made for mother; how she had 
praised his workmanship; and there in the 
kitchen he saw his father, in the same old atti- 
tude, chair tipped against the wall, reading; he 
heard his mother humming the song she used to 
sing when she held him on her lap; and the gar- 
den gate swings just the same; and over there in 
the old rhubarb patch are the same weeds trying 
to crowd out the others; yes, it’s all there, just 
the same—mother and father and “the sweetest 
little girl in the world.” 

From the story of The Derelict, The Reveler 
pieced his life. His companions, too, saw the 
light as it sparkled in the tale. Wearing on their 
faces the expectancy of the future, and in their 
eyes the light of truth beaming, with a nod of 
approval to one another, as The Reveler donned 
his hat and coat, with “I’m going home to mother 
before it’s too late,” the young men and women 
passed out and down the steps of the banquet 
hall, better and purer beings for having listened 
to the story of The Derelict. 


FEW blocks away, The Derelict pondered 
before the inviting lights and music of a 
saloon. Conflicting emotions brought the lines 
plainer into his features—and temptation con- 
quered—almost. But The Reveler appeared. 
“My friend, my brother; I’m going home—to 


mother; and a sweetheart that has waited for me, 





THE DERELICT CLINCHED HIS FIST, STRAIGHTENED 
UP—AND LEFT HIS OLD LIFE BEHIND HIM 


just as your mother—and sweetheart—waited, but 
I’m going before it’s too late. But for you it 
would have been too late. I thought I knew life; 
| thought I was satisfied, but I’ve been missing 
something, and that something is a mother’s 
love. Good-by, old man; I’m off to mother— 
and home—good-by.” 

And The Derelict, picking up the musing where 
The Reveler left off, was taken back to mother 
—and Mary. The little oil lamp back home 
seemed to cast its reflection down on the face 


’ 


of the man who had gone home “too late,” and 
the light from the bar-room window was lost in 
the shadow. The Derelict 


stretched his eyes toward The Reveler and left 


straightened up, 


his old life behind him. 











WHO’S YOUR FRIEND? 


++ [VE noticed something very funny about you lately,” remarked Charley 
Avery, more often referred to as “Shorty,” while talking to one of the 
young ladies who help make Keystone pictures a delight. 
“My goodness! what is it?” asked the girl. 


“Well, I really don’t know, but it carries a cane and smokes cigarettes.” 



































MY EXPERIENCES AS A FILM FAVORITE 


An Intensely Interesting and Intimate Inside Story of Moving 
Picture Life as Related by a Well-Known 
Photoplay Actress 


Illustrated by F. K. Thornburgh 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS—‘Polly”’ Dean (which is not her real name) 
blossoms into girlhood in a small western town with a yearning for a less limited environment 
and an ambition to become an actress. She takes part in an amateur production and is cast for the 
leading feminine role. She meets Paul Poinsaire, a New York actor, who produces the play, and 
falls in love with him. Poinsaire amuses himself by paying her marked attention, which she mis- 
construes. When Poinsaire returns to New York and “Polly” discovers that life is not worth liv- 
ing in her home town, she runs away to New York. After several unsuccessful efforts to ob- 
tain a stage engagement, she meets Poinsaire, and through his influence she is engaged to play 
minor roles by the film company in whose productions he is the “star.” Poinsaire dines and wines 
“Polly” on several occasions, and finally suggests that she allow him to furnish an apartment for 
her. She is suspicious of his motive and refuses. Angered, Paul ceases his attentions, and has her 
discharged. Through an advertisement she obtains a postition as leading lady with the Excelsior 
company at fifty dollars a week. The same day the director of Poinsaire’s company offers to re- 
engage her at forty dollars a week, but she refuses. Then she receives a disquieting hint that the 
Excelsior company is a “wildcat” concern, and has never been ‘known to produce a picture or 
pay salaries. 


PART III at him out of my big eyes—the eyes the 
ELL, that was pleasant. I don’t know Excelsior manager had called my “starry” eyes. 
W why women are such fools about such “Oh, come,” he said, then, looking a little 


things, but they are. They don’t seem frightened. “I may be wrong, you know, 
to be able to take things quietly, the way men after all. Probably they’re all right, and just 
do. I’d been down in the dumps—down to _ haven’t any work for me. But I thought you 





my last two-dollar bill. Then I’d answered ought to know i 
the Excelsior advertisement, and signed their I found my voice then. 
fifty-dollar-a-week contract as leading lady, “Of course,” I managed to stammer. “It’s 
when I’d never played anything but a small very good of you. I—I’m glad to hear what 
part before. you say.” 

I suppose a man would have taken that as Then I stood and stared at him some more, 


a matter of course. But I didn’t. Oh, not I! and he stared back. And as soon as I saw that 
I had to get gay with the Ibex people, and be he was confused and embarrassed, too, I felt 
almost insulting when they offered me forty better, and I looked him over more carefully. 
dollars a week. Of course they had treated He was a nice-looking boy—clean-cut, with 
me abominably—it was an awful thing for clear, gray eyes that weren’t afraid to look at 
them to turn me adrift just because Paul you, and a good, clean, wholesome skin. 
Poinsaire got angry when I refused to let Somehow he made me feel confident, from the 
him furnish a flat for me—and keep a latch very first, as if I could trust him. And I 
key. And now this! hadn’t met too many people I could trust. 
“Well—I just wanted to warn you. I’ve’ Paul Poinsaire, you see, had opened my eyes 
had a contract for a month—and not a bit to quite a number of things. 
of work or a cent of money.” “What would you advise me to do?” I asked 
When the young man who stopped me out- him. “You see—this means a good deal to 
side the Excelsior office told me that, I just me. I—I’m very hard up, and this looked 
crumpled up mentally. I suppose I must like such a splendid chance that I refused one 
have looked like an awful little ninny. I know very good offer. Oh, how I wish it had come 
I went white, and I just stood there staring 





yesterday!” 
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‘That’s a shame!” he said, indignantly. 


“H’m—well, I tell you what you’d better do. 
Let me see your contract, will you?” 

| gave it to him, and he studied it carefully. 

“I’m no lawyer,” he said, as he handed it 
back to me. “And I guess it would take the 
Supreme Court and the United States army 
to have an even chance to hold a crooked man- 
ager to a contract. But this looks good. It 
provides that you’re to be paid whether you 
work or not. Mine didn’t—worse luck. You 
eo right in and ask for Hollander. Tell him 

su want your first week’s salary in advance, 
as a guarantee of good faith—to be taken out 
t five dollars a week after you start work. 
That will call his bluff, anyhow.” 

That sounded like good advice, and I went 
right in. Mr. Hollander was in there, as fat 
as ever, and more like a pig, it seemed to me, 
vith his little eyes. I told him what I wanted, 
ind he just laughed. 

‘That’s all right, girlie,” he said. “I thought 


‘ 


you might need a little money for expenses, 
ut I forgot about it when you were in this 
norning. Here you are—just sign a receipt.” 

\nd he took out a big roll of money and 
stripped off five ten-dollar bills, just as if he 
liked spending money. 

‘Any time you run short, you just come 
o me,” he said, when I had signed the receipt. 
He winked—he seemed very fond of winking. 
“What's a little thing like a contract between 
friends—eh? We're going to get along all 
irlie. You’re a good fellow—lI can see 


I didn’t like the way he talked, nor the way 
he looked at me. But, after all, though he 
was coarse and vulgar, he hadn’t said anything 
I could really resent. And he had behaved 
splendidly about the money. 

“When am I to go to work?” I asked him. 

“Oh, we’ll let you know about that,” he said. 
‘There’s a lot to be done yet. We must get 
a studio, and I’m looking for a good director. 
But we'll be ready pretty soon—and you should 
worry, anyhow. Your pay starts right now. 
Drop in every other day, anyhow—I like to 
see your pretty face.” 

I couldn’t resent that, either, of course. If 
ie chose to pay fifty dollars a week for the 
privilege of looking at my face, it was his affair. 
But I made up my mind that it was all he 
would get for his money, if he made it five 
hundred dollars a week. Of course, the fifty 
dollars I had stuffed into my shopping bag 
made all the difference in the world in the 
way I felt. It’s wonderful what a tremendous 
difference it makes whether you have money 


1 
} 
I 


or not. Maybe money is the root of all evil, 
and the poor are happiest, but—well, think 
it out for yourself. 

The young actor who had warned me was 
waiting for me outside. 

“Well?” he said. 

“IT think these people are all right, Mr. Carr,” 
I told him. I guess I forgot to tell you be- 
fore that his name was Austin Carr. He had 
told me that when he first spoke to me. “They 
gave me fifty dollars, and seemed glad to do 
it. Don’t you think it may be your own fault 
that you were treated so—for not having a 
proper contract, I mean?” 

“I suppose it was,” he said, rather miser- 
ably. Then his face lighted up, and I thought 
again what nice eyes he had. “Anyhow, you’re 
all right—and that’s the main thing, after all.” 

When he said that, and looked at me so 
brightly and happily, I blushed, like the silly 
schoolgirl, I really was, after all. I thought 
that my experience with Paul Poinsaire had 
made-me quite a woman of the world, but it 
hadn’t. Mr. Hollander’s winks and suggestive 
little speeches hadn’t confused me, but Austin 
Carr, who was just a nice boy, like a hundred 
I’d known in Racine, and held hands with in 
dark corners at the high school dances, only 
ever so much handsomer, and better dressed, 
of course, made me blush with a simple, sincere 
little speech like that! 
aren't we? 

I had really been rather indignant at Austin 
Carr for frightening me so about the Excelsior 
Company. 
that. 





We women are queer, 


But he disarmed me when he said 


“IT hope you will soon get plenty of work,” 
I told him, holding out my hand. “I—I— 
think it would be rather nice if we worked in 
the same pictures, don’t you?” 

“Do iY 

He was so fervent about it that I knew 
right away that I had let myself in for more 
trouble. So I did what a woman always does 
when she can—I ran away. I wanted to be 
alone and to think things over, anyhow. 

When I came to New York I was just a 
schoolgirl, and a very silly, unsophisticated 
one, too. I had taken Paul Poinsaire and his 
sighs, his pressures of my hand, and his gentle 
kisses seriously. I had fallen wildly in love 
with him, and come to New York, partly to try 
to become an actress, and partly to be near 
him. And he—my hero of chivalry, the knight 
I had pictured, without a stain on his honor, 
had invited me to live in a flat for which he 
was paying—to be his mistress! 

I went home and thought things over. My 
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mind. was still in a whirl, but I knew that if 
I was going to get along I must straighten 
things out and call them by their true names. 
And I was not as unsophisticated as I had 
been. New York and Paul Poinsaire had seen 
to that. 

I don’t want any girl to be deceived by my 
story of my own experiences. These things 
happened to me; they might happen to an- 
other girl. But I understand perfectly that 
they might never happen to anyone else. | 
am perfectly willing to admit that I was even 
sillier than most girls of my age brought up 
in small towns, and in the same narrow, con- 
fining way. Still, if my story is going to 





help any other girls, it must be told as it hap- 
pened. There is no use in making it pretty; 
neither is there any use in making it seem 
It was dramtic 
enough to satisfy me, Heaven knows! 


more dramtic than it was. 


I’ve learned one thing from my experiences. 
It doesn’t pay to generalize. You are bound 
to go wrong if you think that because one 


———— 


man in a certain position is a beast, or the 
reverse, all the others are just like him. Paul 
Poinsaire isn’t typical of leading men; Hol- 
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“I HAD COME TO SELL MY BEAUTY, MY ABILITY, MY YOUTH, MY ENERGY. BUT SO FAR, I HADN'T FOUND 
A MARKET 


lander isn’t typical of managers. There are 
plenty worse than either of them; there are 
still more who are better. But—and this is 
one generalization that is perfectly safe—a 
girl has got to be on her guard all the time. 

The thing that stood out when I sat on my 
bed and thought over the things that had hap- 
pened to me was that I had come to a great 
market. I had come to sell my beauty—there 
is nothing so silly as false modesty; I was 
beautiful, and I knew it—to the people who 
like to see pretty women on the film; my abil- 
ity as an actress; my youth, my energy. But, 
so far, I hadn’t found the market for those 
things. What I had found was a market for 
something I didn’t want to sell; the thing that 
Paul Poinsaire had proposed to pay for with 
a furnished flat; the thing Hollander, as | 
was sure, proposed to pay for with fifty dol- 
lars a week. 

That wasn’t nice. It wasn’t pleasant to real- 
ize the truth. But it was good for me; oh, very, 
very good for me! Because it helped to make 
me cold, and calculating, in a way. It robbed 
me of tlie last bits of the unsophisticated, silly 
me that had come to New York from Racine, 
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looking for Paul Poinsaire. I knew just about 
what I had to expect, and, somehow, I wasn’t 
afraid. I felt that I could take care of myself, 
and I meant to do it. 

That’s a lot about me, isn’t it? Maybe I 
seem to be forgetting that you want to know 
about the work; that you’re probably more 
interested in that than you are in me. 

Well, the real work began sooner than I 
expected. The very next day I got a tele- 
phone call from the Excelsior Company, and 
went there at once. Mr. Hollander wasn’t 
When I asked for him I was told that 
he hac been taken ill suddenly, and had been 
ordered away for a rest. Sitting at his desk 
[ found a younger man, with hard, blue eyes 
that looked straight through me. 

“Miss Dean?” he said. 
to play leads. 


there. 


“T see you’re engaged 
Now—what’s your experience?” 
I couldn’t lie to him, as I had to Hollander 
when I wanted that contract. This man was 
different; he wouldn’t have believed me if I 
had tried. I was just about as important to 
him as the chair he sat in. He was the 
director; I sensed that at once. And the only 
interest he took in me was as one of the pup- 
pets he had to use. So, trying not to let him 
see how nervous I was, I told him about my 
poor little parts with the Ibex people. 

“Well?” he said. ‘“That’s not all, is it? 
about leads—come—what leads have 
played?” 

“IT haven’t played any,” I said, in a still, small 
voice. 

“Good Lord!” he exploded. “And they ex- 
pect me to put on pictures with you for a 
leading woman! Damn that fat swine, Hol- 
lander! I’d like to get my fingers on him 
just once!” 


How 
you 


“Sir!” I said, “I am under contract to act— 
not to be insulted!” 

He had been leaning far back in his chair, 
but now he let the front legs come down with 
a bang, and looked at me as if he had never 
seen me before. 

“Hullo!” he = said. 


that’s not bad at all! 


“That’s not so bad— 

Say that line over again 
register how much you hate me—how you 

despise me!” 

“What?” 

I just gasped; I didn’t understand him at all. 

“You're not a fool—don’t try to make me 

think you are!” he said, impatiently. “Maybe 

[ can make an actress of you yet. Now, say 

that line again—just as you did before. But 


get more expression into your face—remem- 
ber they can’t hear what you say.” 
[ grasped his idea then, and laughed. 


But 


I composed my face and did what he wanted, 
and he nodded. 

“All right,” he said. “I guess I can make 
you do. Can you do as you're told? Do you 
mind being sworn at? Will you let me do 
your thinking for you?” 

“Yes—until I can think better for myself 
than you can do it for me,” I snapped back 
at him. He made me furiously angry, but 
somehow it was with myself, and not with 
him, that I was angry. He seemed to under- 
stand that, too, because he only smiled at me. 
It was the pleasantest thing he had done since 
I had come in. 

“Yes,” he said, “I guess you'll do, Dean.” 
Then he broke out in a sudden rage. “Though 
why they expect me to turn school teacher 
I can’t see!” 

Of course, I didn’t like John Burton—the 
director. He didn’t flatter me, and speak to 
me in a fatherly fashion, as the Ibex director 
had done. He seemed to think he had been 
cheated, somehow, and he made me feel that 
he was sure that I was going to be more 
trouble than I was worth. And if he thought 
I was good-looking he didn’t betray it, either 
in speech or in looks. You would think that 
I would have been grateful for that, wouldn’t 
you, after some of my other experiences? But 
I wasn’t. 

“Report for work to-morrow morning, at 9 
sharp, Dean,” he said, more quietly. 

I took that as dismissal, and turned to go. 
Sut just as I reached the door he called me 
back. He looked at me for a moment, as if 
he was trying to decide just what words he 
wanted to use. 

“IT may be wrong,” he said, “but I’ve got an 
idea that if you work hard, for a long time, 
you may get to be an actress.” He said that 
quite gently, and I was surprised, and touched. 
But then he went on, in a nasty, cold, sneering 
tone: “It’s all up to you, you know. But 
it might be a good idea for you to remember 
that Hollander may get tired of you. And 
where would you be then?” 

I stood looking at him for a moment before 
I understood what he meant. When I did I 
choked, so that I couldn’t say anything, and 
I felt myself getting hot all over, and knew 
that I was blushing—the sort of blush that 
doesn’t just make your face red, but starts at 
your feet and works all the way up. He looked 
at me curiously for a minute, and then he 
laughed again, in his sneering way. 

“That’s all,’ he said. “Nine o’clock to- 
morrow morning—and when I say nine, I mean 
nine.” 
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“sir!” 1 SAID, “I AM UNDER CONTRACT TO ACT, NOT TO BE INSULTED” 
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I managed to get out of the office in some 
fashion. When I got home I sat down and 
cried. So that was what he thought of me— 
what everyone must think of me. Couldn’t 
they believe that I just wanted a chance—a 
chance to work hard, and make good? Oh, 
how bitterly unfair it seemed to me then— 
how bitterly unfair it is! And. how I did hate 
John Burton! 





That thought startled me. I hated him— 
but, unless I could do something before 9 
o'clock in the morning I would have to go to 
the studio and work under him—knowing all 
the time what he thought me. I sprang to 
my feet in a panic and dabbed at my eyes to 
try to hide the traces of the tears. Then I 
powdered my face and rushed to the Ibex 
studio. Perhaps I could still claim the job 
I had so disdainfully refused—the safe, forty- 
dollar-a-week job which I owed solely to what 
little experience I had gained, and to my 
looks! 

But the director only frowned when he saw 
me. 

“I told you that job had to be filled the 
same day, Dean,” he said. “Nothing doing. 
I’m sorry—but if you girls would only learn 
to make up your minds and do things in a 
businesslike way you wouldn’t have so many 
things to regret.” 

I tried for something else. I made the 
dreary round of the studios again. sut I 
couldn’t get even the promise of three or four 
days a week as an extra, and there was noth- 
ing for me but to go to the studio the next 
day and submit to Burton and the knowledge 
of his contempt for me. 

I didn’t realize at the time what it meant, 
of course, but the few weeks that followed 
were the most important of my career. I’m 
not going into detail about them. There are 
some things that one can learn only by ex- 
perience, and the routine, the solid foundation 
of an art is among them. In those weeks 
Burton taught me to act before the camera. 
And I only hope that every girl who reads 
this and becomes a photoplay actress will 
learn her art from as good a teacher. 

Burton had said that I wasn’t a fool, and, 
partly, he was right. I had never even 
dreamed that I could hate anyone as much 
as I hated him, and I kept on hating him. 
But, after that first morning in the studio, 
among the “props” and the scared company, 
with the horrid light of the vacuum globes 
shining down on us, I realized that he was 
a master, and that if he ever approved of me, 
and condescended to call me a competent 





actress, 1 was sure of an engagement when- 
ever I wanted it. 

He made me work. He made everyone 
work, but he made me work harder than the 
others, I really believe. He swore at us; he 
abused us in three or four languages when he 
felt that there were not English words 
enough to show what he thought of us. He 
heaped sarcasm on us until we were ready to 
throw things at him. But—he got results. 
We could see the results on the screen, and 
we know, or I did at least, how much of the 
wonderful quality he got into pictures was 
due to him. 

There wasn’t any romance about those 
weeks when I was really learning my pro- 
fession. It was drudgery. I used to go home 
so tired that it was all I could do to get my 
clothes off before I sank into bed and fell 
asleep. 

And I meant to keep on until I had learned 
all Burton could teach me. I wouldn’t quit! 
[ would show him—I would make him see that 
he had misjudged me. And then—then I 
would forget him! Oh, how I hated him! 

And yet, even while I was hating him so, I 
longed inexpressibly for some word, some sign 
of approval from him. I used to go over and 
over some scene, wincing and biting my lips 
to keep back the tears when he snapped out 
some sarcastic criticism. And then, when he 
nodded at last, and let the camera man turn 
the crank, I would look at him to see if he 
didn’t think I was doing better. But he never 
gave the sign. The others were the same way; 
only, I don’t believe they took it quite as 
seriously as I did. 

All this time Hollander was away. Around 
the studio there was plenty of gossip. We 
heard plenty of things about the Excelsior 
Company, you may be sure. There was a 
rumor, for instance, that Hollander was only 
a dummy; that the money was being put up 
by someone else, who chose to stay in the 
background. The Excelsior, it may be as well 
to mention, was one of the first independent 
companies, and it broke into the field at a 
time when the licensed companies were trying 
very hard to establish a monopoly. So it was 
easy to see why our backer might want to 
keep his name from appearing. 

Thanks to Burton, the Excelsior pictures 
began to make good from the start. They 
were good pictures. I have played in some 
of the most famous productions ever made 
since those days, but I have never seen a 


director since who was such an absolute 
genius. We got a lot of the credit, of course— 
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“THAT WAS GOOD WORK, MISS DEAN, HE SAID. I 


I got a good deal myself. But those of us 
who were frank and weren’t so swallowed up 
in our own self-esteem as to think that we 
were doing it all, realized fully that without 
Burton we wouldn’t have amounted to any- 
thing. By the time he got through with us 
we were competent; I can say that without 
boasting. He taught us how to act, and, with 
such a teacher, we would have had to be 
abnormally stupid, or without even a trace 
of dramatic ability, not to learn. Much as | 
hated him, I could realize that, and so, eve 
then, there was a queer sort of gratitude 
mixed up with my hatred of him. 

Curiously enough, Burton seemed to have 
no use at all for Austin Carr, the nice boy 


who had warned me against Hollander and 


his contract. He gave him work, but he 
despised him, and Austin hated him. Austin 
and I got to be good friends; I suppose our 


mutual hatred of Burton fostered our friend- 
ship, and helped to bring us together. 

I remember now the first time I ever dared 
to argue with Burton over a picture. It was 
in a society drama, and it was over a small 
matter—an entrance. I was to come in from 
one door and surprise my husband paying 
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DIDN'T THINK YOI EVER FIGURED ON THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF THE 


AUDIENCE” 


attention to another woman. And I came in 
with my eyes fixed on a window. 

“No!” yelled Burton. “Dean, keep your eyes 
on Carr and Nichols——” 

“It’s better this way,’ I said, looking 
straight at him. “Don’t you see? The audi- 
ence will have time to expect the climax. 
They'll know, for nearly half a minute, what 
I don’t know, and what the other actors don’t 
know. Don’t——” 

“All right,” he snapped, quickly. ‘“You’re 
right. Go back—do it your way—let’s see.” 

So I made my entrance again, and the pic- 
ture was taken in my fashion. After the last 
scene of the day he spoke to me. 

That was good work, Miss Dean,” he said. 
“T didn’t think you ever figured on the point 


of view of the audience.” 

“T always do,’ I said, surprised. “How on 
earth could I be an actress if I didn’t?” 

He stared at me. Then he laughed. 

“I didn’t know you wanted to be,” he said, 
sy the way, 
Hollander’s coming back. He’ll be here to- 


his old sneer back on his lips. 


morrow. He'll be pleased by your progress.” 
“I’m glad you think so,” I returned, coldly. 
Even when he gave me the praise I had been 
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“HE WAS COMING NEARER ALL THE TIME. I SCREAMED, AND STARTED TO RUN” 


longing for he had to spoil it, of course. Oh, 
how I hated him! 

He didn’t say anything more, and I turned 
and went to the dressing room. 

He had delayed me just long enough, in 
talking to me, to give the others time to 
change, so that the dressing room was de- 
serted when I reached it. It is strange what 
small things will change our whole destiny at 
times! As a rule I was one of the first to 
leave the studio; that evening I took the time, 
late as it was, to do a little sewing that was 
needed on my costumes for the next day. 
And when I went out into the dark, deserted 
studio, I found the door locked. 

I wasn’t frightened at first. I was sure that 
there must be some way to get out. It wasn’t 
until I had tried the doors and the windows 
that I grew uneasy. And then suddenly I had 
the feeling that I wasn’t alone. I cried out 
once; there was no answer. Then I turned on 
the lights, and as I did so, Hollander came out 
of Burton’s office with a smile on his face! 

“Hello, my dear,” he said. “Locked in, are 
you? Well, don’t be frightened. I’m here— 
you're not alone when you’re with me.” 

“Oh, I am glad to see you, Mr. Hollander,” 
I cried. “Let me out, please. I’m starving!” 


“In a minute—in a minute,” he said. “Oh, 
you rogue! You’ve been working too hard. 
Say—it’s early yet. How about a little rest? 
We can get to Atlantic City to-night—just 
you and I.” 

I tried to laugh at him. But there was 
something terribly sinister about those little 
pig’s eyes of his. He came nearer. 

“T wish you’d let me out and do your joking 
in daylight, Mr. Hollander,” I said, trying to 
keep my voice even. 

“I’m not joking—I mean it,” he said. “Come 
on—just a kiss, to bind the bargain “a 

“No!” I fairly screamed at him, then, losing 
all control of myself. “How dare you? You 
little beast!” 

His face changed all at once. 

“Hey—what do you think I gave you fifty 
dollars a week for?” he snarled. “Did you 
think you fooled me with your lie about ex- 
perience? I’ve got you here now, and you 
don’t get out until , 

He was coming 








nearer all the time. I 
didn’t let him finish. I screamed and started 
to run. And, as I ran, I could hear him fol- 
lowing me, bumping into the scenery and the 
furniture that was scattered all about. 

(To BE CoNTINUED) 
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A Grirl’s Lover, With the Instincts of a Criminal, Impersonates 
a Society Man to Win Wealth, Only to Find Treachery 
Where He Least Expected It 


By Grace N. Carr 


Illustrations from 


RT had been a reigning goddess in Robert 

Ganton’s life since boyhood. When other 

boys stood ready to “swap” their earthly 
possessions for a handful of “shooters,” “aggies” 
and “migs,” little Robert, with supreme content 
for their negative value, would give away all 
his marbles and a “bean-shooter”—for a pretty 
picture. As a youth, he collected reproductions 
of famous works; he contented himself in those 
days if these were cheap engravings. But the 
man, Robert Ganton, bought “things in oil,” as 
artists say. He had money, much money, at his 
disposal; also he had a real reverence for the 
painter’s art. One day a fair-faced girl named 
Ethel came into his life; then and there Ganton’s 
artistic conceptions expanded to allow room for 
two goddesses. Ethel became his sweetheart on 
a day when their souls met in contemplation be- 
fore the canvas on which the immortal “Lovers” 
preach their dumb sermon of beauty-in-love to all 
who are young and fair and good. 

Some of us must be pardoned when we accuse 
Fate of treachery for showing us her smiling 
face, though she be preparing to strike us a 
deadly blow. 

Ethel knew her lover was handsome, a man 
any maid might proudly show to all the world 
with the triumphant declaration: “He is mine.” 
She never could be utterly content until she pos- 
sessed his portrait done in oil; nothing but a 
splendid painting of Robert could make her hap- 
piness complete. She reminded Ganton of his 
promise to “Do anything within his means to 
give her pleasure,” and before many months had 
passed a famous artist had immortalized Ethel’s 
lover. When she stood with Robert before the 
finished picture, so lifelike as to be almost un- 
canny, her little hands stole out toward the man 
beside her, and as he caught them, she said: 

“There’s no man in the world like you, dear!” 

Friends of Ethel and Robert came to view the 
picture. Both the lovers moved in high places; 
the society columns announced that “The latest 
work from the brush of the celebrated painter, 


the Powers Film 


Rednau, a portrait of the well-known clubman, 
Robert Ganton, will be placed on private view on 
Wednesday at the home of Jefferson Marshall, 
on South High street,” etc. On the following 
day copies of the portrait appeared in the lead- 
ing newspapers of the town. Ethel was very 
happy over it all, and Robert tried to appear 
to be, though he said, with conviction, in evi- 
dent self-reproach: 

“There’s no excuse for a man having his por- 
trait painted. To have done this is poor proof 
that I love paintings for art’s sake.” 

Ethel only replied with undaunted elation: 

“I don’t share that opinion. I’m only proud to 
think nearly everyone in town is looking at your 
picture to-day.” And on Fate’s face came a slow 
smile. 


GIRL named Iva had a lover named Paul 

Marx; and this lover of hers was _ poor. 
Iva felt she owed her destiny a mighty grudge. 
When a man is poor it is not wise to marry 
him; and they loved each other. She sat brood- 
ing over these things when Paul interrupted her 
bitter reverie with a sudden entrance into the 
room. He tossed his hat and a daily paper upon 
the table, kissed Iva lightly upon the forehead, 
and walking excitedly about, suddenly broke into 
a sharp tirade against his ill fortune. 

“No work yet; not a thing to do. I don't 
even get a chance at a position. And these 
would-be ‘swells’ almost kick me out of their 
offices. I'll lose my patience some day and I'll 
revenge myself on the whole lot. [’'ll—” 

Iva leaned forward and looked long at him as 
he halted in his own fury. 

“There’s nothing in talking like that,” she 
said, half reproachfully, half in pity. “Let us 
look through the want ads; maybe there’s some- 
ing new!” She reached forward and took up 
the paper Marx had thrown upon the table. She 
turned back a couple of pages, hardly looking 
at them in her eagerness. In another instant 
she had seen something which fascinated her. 
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HE CAUGHT THE LOOK ON IVA’S FACE, AND SUDDENLY ALL GOOD 


WITHIN HIM DIED 


She arose and stood under the light a full mo- 
ment before lifting her eyes from the page. At 
length she said, with strange emphasis: 

“Look! This man is the living image of you, 
and fe’s a millionaire.” 

The girl’s words arrested the angry man in his 
mad pacing about the comfortless room. He 
stopped beside her and also stared at what seemed 
to be his own image. It was the portrait of Rob- 
ert Ganton. Paul Marx looked up and caught 
the look on Iva’s face, and suddenly all good 
within him died; a black purpose took possession 
of his soul. He saw he looked like a famous 
millionaire; he would put the fact to good ac- 
count. By subtle thought transmission the girl 
beside him suddenly knew what was. going 
through his brain; she made no struggle against 
the low instinct in her nature and his. “I’m tired 
of poverty; and he has no work. If he had 


money we could marry and I 
would not work every day in 
a store to support myself.” 
These facts sifted through her 
tired head and resolved them- 
selves into one short ejacula- 
tion: 

“Why not?” 

That was all she said; but 
she tossed her head in a way 
that said far more, and meant 
sinister things. And before they 
parted that evening Paul Marx 
had determined to do a desper- 
ate thing to gain possession of 
the money that made life so 
pleasant to the man who was 
his double. Iva promised to 
help him. To plan a crime was 
a new experience to both and 
all they could decide on was 
to get as near to their victim 
as possible and wait for inspira- 
tion for further acts. 


OBERT GANTON lived 

most of the time at the 
Hotel Maynard. Owing to his 
financial and social prominence, 
it was no difficult matter for 
anyone to follow his movements 
and become acquainted with 
facts regarding his life and in- 
terests. In the days following 
Iva’s discovery of the strong 
resemblance between her lover 
and Ganton, Marx informed 
himself well about the man he 
was now following from place 
to place with a tenacity he had never before 
evinced. Iva left her position and went about all 
day with Marx; the new sense of freedom and 
unrestraint overcame every last scruple against 
the wrong they contemplated. One day as they 
stood in the shadow of a doorway waiting, 
Ganton and Ethel came out of a building, entered 
a handsome electric and rode off, talking hap- 
pily, as lovers do. 

“That’s the girl he’s to marry,” explained 
Marx, as he looked long at the pretty face of 
Ethel. Iva made no answer, but she suddenly 
hated this girl, without even asking herself why 
she did so. 

“You pawn every last thing you’ve got, and 
lend me the money; you must trust me! I’m 
going to Ganton’s hotel to stop a day or so. We 
have to do something—quick!” This remark, all 
unexpected, fell upon Iva’s ears with the strange 
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suggestion that she was being left out of things. 
So she said quickly: 

“Yes, I'll get you the money; but I'll go to 
that hotel, too. You give out we’re brother and 
You may need my help.” 

To this Marx agreed; and that afternoon found 
them as guests at Ganton’s hotel. As by a mir- 


sister. 


acle, Fate played into their hands. 
An exhibition of paintings.was being shown in 
The ink 


was hardly dry upon the blotter whereon they 


the well-known gallery of the hotel. 


registered, before they betook themselves to an 
Here a heavy 
curtain screened them from view and they could 


alcove off the picture gallery. 


discuss ways for their next move without any- 
one thinking to disturb them. 
attract Ganton’s attention to 
might their 
suspecting 


Iva suggested that 
allowed to 
later 
without 


she be 


herself ; they get him into 


power his 
harm. Their eager words were 
suddenly interrupted. Someone 


was walking in the _ gallery; 
they heard a man’s slow step a 
little An- 


other person came in and they 


distance from them. 


heard two men converse ear- 
nestly. They arose and listened 
to the end: one man’s remark 


had almost electrified Iva’s quick 
ear. 
“I’m downright sorry, Gan- 
ton; but you'll not be able to 
that 
Thorbar’s. 
His 


when he’s away. 


see private collection at 
of town. 
always locked 

Mrs. Hallert, 
his sister, keeps the key for him. 


He 


his 


He is out 


gallery is 


Funny old duffer, Thorbar. 
but 
I’m not 
Hallert, 
ar- 


wouldn’t trust anyone 
his key. 
with Mrs. 


know I 


sister with 
acquainted 
otherwise I could 
range with her to have you see 
the paintings.” Then the voice 


of Robert Ganton spoke with 
disappointment apparent in each 
tone: 

“TI did 
Dream’ by 
‘Mater 


Van 


that 
Murillo and 
He 
‘Wallenstein’ 
and a splendid copy of Ruben’s 


want to see 
‘Jacob’s 
also 


his Doloroso.’ 


has Dyke’s 
‘The Judgment Day;’ then there’s 
‘The Man in the Trap’— Their 
inaudible; they 
were walking away. The listen- 
back the curtains. 


voices became 
THEY 
drew 


ers 








DREW BACK THE CURTAINS. 
TRAP!” WHISPERED MARX 





“Yes, there’s ‘The Man in the Trap,’” whispered 
Marx, as fascinated, he watched the disappear- 
ing figure of the man who might have been him- 
self, so much alike were the two. 


ROUPS 

gallery. 
with them; then they, too, went out. 
found a plan for further action. 


of other visitors now entered the 
For a time Marx and Iva mingled 


They had 


What woman in middle age does not fall the 
What man 
of any age is not the guileless dupe of a pretty 
woman? Paul Marx was undoubtedly “good to 


victim of a man’s handsome face? 


look upon,” exteriorly. He looked up the ad- 
dress of Mrs. Hallert, a figure well-known in 
the aristocratic circles of the town. To her 


he introduced himself as her brother’s newly-en- 


gaged secretary; then he explained that Mr. 


“YES, THERE'S THE MAN IN THE 
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Thorbar, unexpectedly returned to town, had 
sent for the key to the picture gallery. The 
thing was so simple in accomplishment, Marx 
almost smiled as the gray-haired woman handed 
over the key. “I hope you will like being with 
Mr. Thorbar,” said she, with a pretty look upon 
her face, “and give my love to my brother, 
please!” 

Then Marx hurried back to the hotel and 
looked up Iva. “Here’s the key,” he announced. 
“Now you do your part of the work. 
written the letter to Ganton?” 


Have you 


If, in this dictatorial criminal at her side, Iva 
saw something utterly loathsome, she hid it in 
It seemed a 
touch of love to Marx. “Yes, I have the letter 
from Mrs. Hallert to Mr. Robert Ganton. Give 
me the key, and I'll seal the missive and find our 


the gentle pressure of her hand. 


man.” As she was going, Marx pulled her to- 
ward him and murmured: “If it works right, 
we'll be married soon; all depends on you, dear.” 


M R. GANTON was being paged on the floor 

of his hotel; when the messenger found 
him, he said: “A lady to see you, sir; she is 
waiting in the parlor.” Wondering, Ganton fol- 
lowed to where the boy indicated a figure at a 
distant window. At his approach the lady arose. 
“Mr. Ganton, I have a letter for you; it explains 
my presence here. Be so kind as to read it,” she 
said with dignity, handing him a sealed envelope. 
Ganton read: 


“Mr. GANTON: 

“T am in receipt of a despatch from my 
brother, Mr. Thorbar; he begs me deliver to 
you the key to his picture gallery. He men- 
tions a gentleman who seems to be a mutual 
friend, on whose urgence he gives you the 
right to view his collection. Mr. Thorbar’s 
secretary may be in the house. The servant 
in charge will admit you. My trusted com- 
panion, Miss Gale, is the only one to whom 
I could entrust the key and this letter. Please 
send me word through her when you will go 
to the gallery. Please keep the key until it 
is sent for. Very truly, 

“MARIAN HALLERT.” 

Some of the delight Ganton felt at receipt of 
this communication he expressed in the look 
with which he regarded the bearer of the mis- 
sive. “Please say to Mrs. Hallert, I shall be 
in the gallery to-morrow, shortly after midday. 
I am writing Mrs. Hallert to-night.” 

He did not note the look of fear and alarm 
that stole across the girl’s face at his last words. 
It was gone in an instant. “Mrs. Hallert goes 
out of town to-night; she suggested I inform you 
that you will hear from her on her return.” 

“Very well, Miss Gale; I thank you. I shall 


await her pleasure regarding the return of the 
key.” With a slight inclination of the head, 
“Miss Gale” acknowledged the remark, and left 
the hotel. 

Shortly after noon the next day, the door of 
the Thorbar mansion was swung back to admit 
the gentleman, whom the servants, in a letter 
from their master, had been told to expect. The 
“new secretary of Mr. Seymour Thorbar” had 
arrived a short time before. The picture gallery 
at the far end of the mansion was indicated by 
the feeble man servant, and Ganton was left to 
revel among the treasures of art which he had 
yearned to see. Before the enormous canvas of 
Ruben’s “The Judgment Day” he lost all con- 
sciousness, save of the power of the hand whose 
giant strength of truth had given the world that 
masterpiece. As he stood so, a man’s stealthy 
figure crept up behind him; two arms like steel 
shot out and enclosed his neck like a vice; he 
nearly choked from the frightful grip. Slowly he 
was forced back upon the floor. Just as his eyes 
were closing under the strain of shock, distress 
and pain, he recognized the woman who had de- 
livered the key to the gallery on the previous day. 
She was bending over him, and the man who 
had overpowered him was kneeling on his chest. 
“What do you want of me?” Ganton managed to 
murmur; then fury took possession of him; pain 
and weakness vanished. With his right hand he 
struck the man a stinging blow between the 
eyes; his assailant fell back an instant. Ganton 
was on his feet. Iva hid her face in her hands. 
With a treacherous spring, Marx had got behind 
Ganton, and the two men were engaged in a 
frightful struggle; back and forth their bodies 
swayed; they fought like animals, probably not 
knowing exactly why. At length Marx held Gan- 
ton fast in a corner. “Give me those clothes of 
yours, and be quick!” he ordered. “You see, 
I’ve got the upper hand. Get into that cabinet 
and put on these. Throw yours out to me.” He 
shoved a bundle of old garments into Ganton’s 
hand and compelled him to go into the cabinet at 
the end of the gallery. “I’ll be glad to give you my 
clothes if that’s all you want,” said Ganton, and 
closed the cabinet door behind him. In an in- 
stant he had put on the other clothes. As he 
opened the door to hand out his own apparel, 
Marx pulled it wide open. A dust-soaked rug 
was thrown over Ganton’s head, and he was 
dragged away, with the choking thing held fast 
by a stout strap. He struggled futilely; the man 
and woman were stronger than he. Through 


many passages they took him and into a neg- 
lected room near the top of the house. As Marx 
took the rug off his head he saw that Ganton 
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HE THREW HIM BACK ON THE TABLE EDGE. THE OLD MAN-SERVANT’S 
WIFE STOOD SHRIEKING IN THE DOORWAY 


was only partly conscious. With a mighty blow 
beneath the chin he threw him backward over the 
table edge. The old house servant’s wife stood 
shrieking in the doorway. 

With a blasphemous oath, Marx wheeled about 
and caught the old woman by the arm. “Oh! if 
you'd like to stay here, too, very well!” and he 
Iva had 
sprung out into the hall; at the door Marx 
turned. “You two’ll find plenty of food for re- 
flection here; and what more do fools and old 
women need?” Then he barred the door of the 


dingy, unwindowed room. 


shoved her into a corner of the room. 


THEL stood before her lover’s portrait; she 
was plainly provoked at its original. She was 
pouting. Ganton had been absent for a number 
of days, and he had sent her no letters, only 
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meager telegrams saying he was 
busy adjusting matters in con- 
nection with the settlement of 
his father’s estate. There was 
a rap at the door; a messenger 
with another one of those 
communica- 


crisp, unloverlike 


tions! Presently she danced for 
joy; for she had read that Gan- 
ton would come the next day. 
He would take her to his attor- 
ney’s office, as he wished her 
to be witness to his taking over 
his share of his dead father’s 
estate. 

The interview at the lawyer’s 
office had an unexpected ending. 
Mr. Harrow, the attorney, in 
formed his client he could not 
come into his share of the 
property until his sister, Doris, 
a girl of five, reached her 
eighteenth year; in the event 
of her death, succession would 
Ethel found her 
lover’s peculiar irritation at this 
He tried 
to hide it under expressions of 


be immediate. 
news very unfamiliar. 


affection and endearment, but 
Ethel was irritated herself to 
see the man in this light. As 
he leaned toward her in the 
limousine, calling her by tender 
names, he failed to notice a 
woman who had stumbled on 
the curb before their machine; 
an exclamation from Ethel di- 
rected his glance toward the 
accident. The 
woman had fallen prone upon her face; she was 


scene of the 


shrieking with agony as passersby lifted her up. 
Ethel directed that she be put into her machine; 
as he looked into the woman's face, the man 
beside Ethel recognized Iva, his sweetheart. Her 
jealousy of his tenderness to Ethel had inspired 
that sudden fall upon the curb. All three drove 
to Ethel’s home; a physician was sent for. In 
a moment when they were alone Marx told Iva 
of the existence of Ganton’s little sister. 

“Well, you’ve got to get that child permanent- 
ly out of the way. I should say at once,” was 
She did not upbraid Marx 
for overaffectionateness to Ethel, nor did she say 


Iva’s cool comment. 


her fall had been a clever ruse. Though he be- 
lieved her foot was badly hurt, Marx wanted Iva 
moved to her own home. Ethel insisted she must 
stay; and she said, “Robert, you’re growing 
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MARX STOOD STILL. HE SEEMED TO SEE A TRAIN 
RUNNING OVER A CHILD'S WHITE BODY 


heartless. You’ve been away so long from me 
you don’t seem like your old self. And your 
voice sounds so different.”” Marx’ part was hard 
to play; but he was desperate. So he played 
well. Before Iva, he kissed the girl who thought 
he was Ganton. Then with a curt “good-day” to 
Iva, he left, saying he would take his sister out 
to gather flowers near their home. 

To get the papers entitling him to use the 
money left Ganton by his father; to get away 
before, by some chance, perhaps, the old woman 
would manage to get out of the room, where 
Ganton was held—that was his plan. About 
Iva, he somehow no longer cared. He took his 
way to Ganton’s home; little Doris was standing 
on the veranda. As she saw him she ran down 
the steps to meet him. “Brother Bobbie!” she 
exclaimed, “you’ve been away so long. When 
shall we go to gather flowers?” “Right this 
minute, pet,” he replied, taking her up and carry- 
ing her off toward the distant sunlit wood. A 
short half-hour later the frail, lovely body of 
Robert Ganton’s sister was tied fast upon the 
track of a stretch of isolated railroad. “I know 
we’re only playing, Bobbie,” she almost shrieked, 
“but please let me loose! Dorrie is afraid; the 





train may come. Please, Bobbie, Bobbie.” But 
the brother whom she loved was far away, and 
the man who was deliberately murdering her was 
soon back in the home of Robert Ganton’s sweet- 
heart. No answer came when hé knocked at the 
door of the room in which the prostrate Iva had 
lain, tended by Ethel. But sounds of’a struggle 
reached him; unperceived, he entered. Iva, with 
a pistol in her hand, was threatening Ethel. 
Marx stood still; he seemed to see a train run- 
ning over a child’s white body. Then he heard 
Ethel say: “So, I’m a prisoner here!: And you 
and he killed Robert Ganton! Oh, I knew that 
was not the man I loved!” Then the women 
struggled like fiends; Marx turned, and they saw 
him. “If you hadn’t kissed her like that I never 
would have told!” cried Iva, in futile defense; 
her grip on the pistol weakened. Like a demon, 
Marx sprang forward, destruction in his look. 
Rapid shots were fired; he staggered back; Iva 
cowered in a corner. The next instant Ethel was 
free. She jumped into her car, which was stand- 
ing outside, skidded around the corner, and drove 
like mad in the direction of the Thorbar 
mansion, 


HE SAT MOTIONLESS; HE WAS THINKING OF THE 
DEAD WOMAN INSIDE 
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terre, 





HOUGH they had left Ganton for dead, the 

inherent mother-love of the old house serv- 
ant’s wife brought the man back to conscious- 
ness. How the miracle was performed no one 
ever knew. Quite a distance up on the side wall 
was a hole through which light and air thinly 
filtered. Probably she enlarged this opening and 
raised the man’s heavy body so that his lips might 
drink in the healing air. All that Robert Ganton 
ever knew of it was that he found the old mother 
eyes weeping when his own heavy lids opened 
after the spell of unconsciousness. The sight of 
the old lady’s emaciated face, all self-forgetting, 
made him struggle against his own weakness. 
But days passed before consciousness remained 
with him. The two prisoners lived on a stone- 
hard crust or two that had been found in the 
table drawer. Then strength for the struggle 
came back to Robert. There were two lives to 
save! With the table he broke 
an opening into the roof, 
through which, with a painful 
effort, he dragged his lame 
head and injured body. Then 
he shouted, weakly but desper- 
ately, and an old gardener 
heard the cry. He threw him 
a rope. Ganton leaned over the 
opening in the roof and called 
to the old servant’s wife: 

“Now, I'll come through the 
house and fetch you, granny.” 

No answer came. He peered 
far down, and saw that the old 
lady was dead. 

With the rope in his hand, 
he sat motionless; he was think- 
ing of the dead woman inside. 
She had saved his life, and he 
had not been able to do any- 
thing for her. 

Suddenly a shriek from a 
woman’s throat rent the air. In 
the road beneath him he saw 
Ethel in her car, speeding like 
mad toward the mansion. She 
had recognized him and was 
waving frantically. In a mo- 
ment he was upon the ground; 
to the old gardener he spoke of 
the dead woman, then almost 
flew across the grounds and out 
on the road. 
lost! They think she has been 


“Your sister is 


killed! The servants from your 
house just passed me in the 
road. They saw a man take 


her away. They said it was you! Oh, what 
has happened!” This torrent of excited ex- 
clamations fell upon Robert’s ears. He jumped 
into the car and they whizzed away toward the 
road near the railroad tracks and the wood where 
Robert had often gathered flowers with Doris. 
As they flew along, Ethel explained the mad 
events of the past days. Robert said never a 
word. He was listening for the shrill whistle of 
He feared 
Doris might be gathering flowers near the track; 


that she might stray upon the ties; and more 


a train in the distance behind him. 


than this, he feared she might have been kid- 
napped, or already lying dead upon the track. 
Suddenly the shrill whistle sounded; the train 
was coming on. Far forward in the car he 
leaned; the girl beside him held her breath. 
Out he let the power of his engines; out, till 
he could drive them no faster. They seemed to 
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THIS TIME THERE WAS NO TREACHERY BEHIND FATES SMILE 
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shriek louder than the locomotive whistle on the 
express behind him. The driver on the train en- 
gine was trying to make up lost time. Far down 
the road Robert saw a white speck upon the track. 
\ demon took a grip upon his steering wheel. 
On, on, they flew! Fast; faster still; the train 
is almost upon him. Robert’s car swerves toward 
the track. Like a hawk, a man’s figure darts 
through the air; it tears frantically at the white 
speck upon the track. A black and white ribbon 
seems to shoot toward the other embankment just 
as the express rushes by. A frightened woman 
staggers from the car with the snorting, tortured 
engines; she reaches the other side of the track 
where Robert Ganton, bleeding and unconscious, 
clutches his little sister’s body in his nerveless 
arm. 


~ OMETIMES the mills of the gods grind fast. 
““ 'Twas so in the case of Paul Marx and Iva. 
They had nothing left; not even the delusion of 
their love. They faced each other after Ethel 
had escaped from the threat of Iva’s pistol; 
save for his fear of quick detection, Marx would 
have added another crime to his quickly estab- 
lished record. As it was, he turned from the 
girl whose envy and jealously had fanned into 


flame all his instincts of evil. He hurried to 
Ganton’s attorney’s office and told a dramatic but 
suspicious tale of the death of “his sister,” Doris. 
While detaining him by subtle means, the shrewd 
lawyer sent to Ganton’s family physician a hur- 
ried message, urging him to come to the office. 
In the interview that took place the truth of the 
stolen identity was soon disclosed, and Marx 
was detained as a dangerous criminal. Shortly 
afterward, Robert Ganton’s health was restored 
and he appeared against the man who had be- 
lieved him dead. It was a dramatic trial. It 
was unearthly almost to see the working of this 
strange trick of nature. A long prison term was 
the “reward” for Paul Max’ evil deeds. Iva had 
disappeared. 


| henna a long, tedious siege of nervous ill- 
ness, which threatened several times 
to end in her death, Little Doris was 
restored to health and happiness in her 
brother’s home. Robert and Ethel were soon 
to be married, and she had promised to be 
their little ray of sunshine in the new home 
of the happy couple. 

This time there was no treachery behind Fate’s 
smile. 





Film Flickers 


By Albert Harvey New 


¢+¢+\\7HAT do you mean when you say that 
your producing manager it quick at 
figures?” 
“Why, just this: We wanted a bathing scene 
on one of the films and he selected twenty female 


—_ oe , : <” 
bathers in ten minutes. 


HE story of King Solomon was being shown 
upon the screen. 
“Silas,” asked a woman, “did Solomon ever 
meet with any punishment?” 
“Did he?” growled her spouse, “didn’t the 


screen just say he had a thousand wives?” 


“> \, what’s contre-temps mean?” 


“IT don’t know. It’s hard to keep the 


run of all them motion picture plays.” 


USBAND—“Well, I’m going down town to 

see the new styles in hats tonight.” 
Wife—“Why the stores won’t be open tonight.” 
Husband—“Who said anything about stores? 


I'm going to the motion picture theatre.” 


‘(> EORGE, dear,” said the young wife, “you 
are growing handsomer every day!” 
“Yes, darling,” replied the wise George, “it’s a 
way I have just before you want me to take you 
to see the newest three-reel film at the Royal 
Theatre.” 


“*IRED John had fallen into a doze at the 

motion picture show, when his wife called 
out: “John, you’re talking in your sleep!” 

“Well.” muttered John,” do you begrudge me 


even those few words?” 



























Hor CLICE. bwerence-ti he Star nto ¢ ame! ack ’ 


‘ a lure of the moving pictures was too strong 


for me to resist, so I returned to the pro- 














































fession I love,” and Miss Florence Law- 
rence smiled happily as she sat awaiting her call in 
the spacious studios of the Victor Film Company. 

After a year’s retirement from the pictures, 
Miss Lawrence’s return to the Universal 
ranks last August brought joy to her countless 
admirers throughout the country, when the news 
was announced. Rejuvenated by her rest, the 
famous star plunged into her work with unabated 
enthusiasm, delineating her roles with the finesse 
of the artiste which has made 
her world-famous. 

“My only regret is that I 
shall have to neglect my 
rose garden,” continued 
Miss Lawrence, whose 
New Jersey home is a 
Mecca for flower 
lovers. 
agree with them, although I 
should like to add that the art 
of pantomime, as expressed 
by the artist, is 


“Of course, I shall 
miss my roses, but 
I hope to bring 
roses to my ad- oe 
mirers in the shape never so diffi- 


of the best pictures cult as when 


[ have produced. oe th e 
a . ¢ - cee fea 
To be back in _ har- al ec ing 
: ve the 
ness again, however, eye of 
camera. 


is most satisfactory ' 
“l do 


to me, for, after all, 
when a person has been 
accustomed to an_ active 
life, nothing will satisfy in 
the end but to be up and doing. 

“Now there will be many things 
to keep me busy, and this is very pleasing to me, for I do 
love to be in front of the camera, enacting a good part. It 
brings to my heart a wonderful feeling that I hardly can 
find words to express. The moment the operator begins 
turning the handle I become the character in fact, and 
the consciousness that within a few days thousands 
will see me on the screen calls forth my very best / 
efforts. This is true in every instance. f 

“There have been times when, not feeling well, 7 
[ have ‘walked through’ the part at rehearsal, | 
but when the operator takes the crank in 4 
hand I forget all about Florence Lawrence 
and her petty ills and become the char- 
acter of the play. 

“Europeans claim that pantomime roles are hope that the ‘film fans’ will be pleased with my 
the most difficult of all to portray, and I fully endeavors, and they may rest assured that I shall 
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every effort to bring a rose garden to the 


of everyone 


of them by virtue of renewed 
7 ” 
and conscientious work. 


Lawrence’s career as a moving-picture 


has been unusually brilliant and success- 


Quickly rising to heights 
ap! star, she | 


I 


added 
j ined the Victor ( 


films and 


DAY SPENT WITH 


rec elve d a WI! 


ECENTLY |] 
f Helen 


riend, Gardner, at 


of 


myriads 


re 


fame as a 


renewed her triumphs in the 


of admirers 


company. She re- 


By Jean 


to visit my 


her beautiful 


intry place and studios at Tappan-on- 
e-Hudson, N. Y., some fifty miles up-state. 

When we arrived at Tappan, we beheld one of 

those quaint little villages, just as it was “When 
Ol New York Was Dutch.” 
My! You really imagine 
can see men in knickerbockers 
ind p aps Washington Irving, 
ttl the veranda of the 
| having come up from Tar- 
vin t isit a friet d. ind oh, 

I ntasies 

rut ng ha to Helen 
Gardne e drove to the house 
n M Gardner’s big machine 
and house—a “home” in 
eve the word. It is 
i beautiful, old-fashioned coun- 
{ place more than a hundred 
vi d, pro bly the |] ne of 
the “Van Tassles” or other char 
au that Washington Irving 
\ fond of writing about. 
It uilt of stone, with walls 
cighteen inches thick, and almost 
entirely covered by a huge wis 
taria, which rambles all over 
tl nt of the house, in and 
its many gables, and to a 
( height up on of the anti- 
( but picturesque, chim 
ni This handsome old house 
I ny gables and checkered 
wind rich in the lore of 
the earl da Ss, lies dire ctly 
ac he road from the studio 
My goodness, it’s a charming 
place, with its broad, well kept 
lawns, old-fashioned flower beds 


tired in the fall of 1912, and for a year success- 
fully resisted the appeal of the “movies,” 
cumbing, however, last August, when she was 
re-engaged as a Victor star. 
the only “star” who could retire at the height 
of her popularity, drop out of sight for a year, 


suc- 
She is probably 
and then return to the pictures and immediately 


It is an achieve- 
ment to be able to “come back.” 


become as popular as before. 


HELEN GARDNER 
Darnell 
literally nestling among pines and cedars. And 
directly back of the house is the large vegetable 
garden, where vegetable is 
It is really a delightful place, and quite 
fit for its charming occupant. 


every conceivable 
oTrown, 
Here Miss Gard- 


ner and her mother, who looks no older than 
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LADY IN A 
BAGDAD.” 


MISS GARDNER AS AN 


CESS OF 


ORIENTAL 


her daughter—and, indeed, has one of those rare 
natures which never grow old—live happily, plan 
pictures, design costumes, and _ receive their 
friends. 

Leaving the house we went across the road to 
the studio, which is a veritable village in itself. 
And additions are being made which will more 
than double the floor space. The new stage will 
be covered with glass entirely, and as Miss Gard- 


“We the 


wooded backgrounds, and the sides can 


ner says, can have natural snow and 


be ope ned 
and a sleigh or motor driven right onto the 
stage.” 

“Oh, yes,” she says, “I have become a regular 
Indian, living up here in the country (for, you 
see, the studio is a mile and a half from the vil- 
Tappan); never wear a hat, and most 
feet.”’ 


3ut they tell me that one of the most interest- 


lage of 
of the time sandals on my 
ing sights around Tappan is Miss Gardner driving 
to market in her donkey cart, drawn by “Sancho 
Panza,” a little fol- 


You see, “Pan” is a Brazilian 


beautiful Spanish donkey, 
lowed by “Pan.” 
goat, and one of the most important members of 
the company. - He is more faithful than a dog, 


but very often, as Miss Gardner says, “I have 


‘Sanch,’ ‘Pan’ and 
all three of the dogs (one bull and two collies) 
And |] 


driving 


my whole menagerie with me- 


am never more happy than when | 
little 


country road to the village, breathing good, pure 


am 


my donkey cart alone down the 


feeling fre alive.’ 


Miss 


She is not only a diligent reader and student of 


air, and and just glad to be 


But, taking Gardner on her serious side 


a writer, and is now on a s¢ 


will 


literature, but also 


ries of 


Fairy tales that be published this 
winter. 

After we had explored the studio and taken a 
ride to the village behind “Sancho,” dinner 


We walked into 


dining-room, 


was 
announced. 
Dutch 


rafters showing, 


the quaint old-fash- 


ioned with its low ceilings, 


and a big open fireplace in the 


end of the room. As we ate, | watched my host- 


ess and thought her the old-fashioned princess of 


lered where vou would ever 


my fantasy, and won 


find a more wonderful person in the world than 


this beautiful, vivacious Helen Gardner. I truly 


think the task would be difficult. 





STUDY PRODUCTION, 


FROM HER LATEST 
“a SISTER TO CARMEN. 


A CHARACTER 











“THE TALE OF A LONELY COAST” 


Cast Upon an Island, a Girl Practices Deceit to Protect Her- 
self from Its Only Occupant, But, with the Dawning 
of Love, She Discovers It Was Unnecessary 


By Beatrice Barton 


Illustrations from the Rex Film 


HE nor’easter which had been sweeping 
T across the island for four days was slowi: 

abating, though a rough sea was still run- 
ning. Sunbrowned, muscular Ben Wilson was 
having all he could do to hold his little dory 
before the wind, as he raced for the island and 
shelter from the storm. 

Ben was accustomed to all kinds of weather, 
having been born and raised in the little shack 
on the island which he still called home. His 
father had been captain of the “Sally Anne” of 
Bangor, until that stanch little ship went to 
the bottom off Gloucester harbor many years be- 
fore The mother had lived for scarcely six 
months afterward, and then had gone to join the 
“Cap’n,” as he was called by all the fisherfolk 
who knew and loved him, leaving Ben alone to 
make his way in the world. 

Ben, at birth a frail lad, had fairly lived 
aboard the little vessel from which he fished, 
roaming along the coast from Passamaquoddy 
Now, at 
the age of twenty-five, he was sturdy and strong, 


Bay as far south as the Chesapeake. 


tanned a deep, rich brown, and in all the state 
of Maine there was no more capable a young 
fisherman than he. Jen wore rough corduroy 
trousers and a faded blue flannel shirt, and his 
curly brown locks were scarcely concealed under 
his shabby old hat. Snapping black eyes roamed 
over the surface of the sea as Ben shifted his 
course and prepared to make the narrow en- 
trance to the island harbor. The dory tipped 
and swayed as Ben narrowly avoided a huge 
rock that reared its ugly head in the channel 
and sent his craft flying toward shore. 

The fisherman’s glance, as it swept along the 
horeline seeking the best landing place, was 
suddenly arrested by the sight of a figure lying 
outstretched upon the rocks at the shore’s margin. 
He stared in surprise, and his wonder was fur- 
ther increased when, drawing nearer, he perceived 
the figure to be that of a woman, or rather a 
girl, just blossoming into womanhood. 

As Ben grounded the boat he discovered that 





the girl was apparently unconscious—perhaps 
dead, she lay so still and white on the cold 
rocks. Without stopping to fasten the dory, 
Ben leaped ashore and ran toward the stranger 
who had been wafted so mysteriously into his 
island kingdom. 

The burly young fisherman bent over the pa- 
thetic figure, curled so helplessly on the jagged 
rocks, and was astounded to note how white 
and frail she looked. Her cheeks were chalky 
white and the long lashes, curling so tenderly 
from the closed eyes, formed a line of jet against 
the pallid skin. The girl’s waist, opened a bit 
at the neck, disclosed still more of her milk- 
white flesh, and Ben was thrilled unconsciously 
by the purity of that marble-like skin. The 
hair, of a soft brown shade, curled the tiniest 
bit at her temples and a wisp or two was loosened 
and blown by the wind as he bent above her. 

sen perceived at once that the girl was of re- 
fined parentage and breeding, while the quality 
of her gown convinced him that she was in me- 
dium, if not well-to-do, circumstances. The 
waist, though worn, was of the finest texture, 
while the skirt was of like quality. One little 
ankle, peeping from beneath the edge of her 
skirt, was clad in a silken stocking, and the tiny 
foot was encased in a slipper of Cinderella-like 
size. The rough man wondered at its smallness 
and marveled still more at the graceful outlines 
of her body, plainly revealed by her thin clothing. 

Relieved to discover that she was not dead, 
3en took the girl in his strong arms and bore 
her tenderly to his little cabin, some distance 
from the shore. He deposited his precious bur- 
den on the rude bed on which he slept and pro- 
curing a pan, which he filled with water, he be- 
gan to gently bathe her face, in the hope of re- 
viving her. His big hands felt clumsy and awk- 
ward as they busied themselves with the water 
and the washrag, but Ben felt that the clear, 
cool water would soon bring his uninvited guest 


back to consciousness and that seemed the essen- 
tial thing at that moment. 
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DRAWING 


NEARER, BEN PERCEIVED THE FIGURE WAS 


SOMING INTO 


While Ben bathed the sweet face that lay so 
temptingly close to his own sun-bronzed features, 
he noted that the white bosom was gently rising 
and falling with her breathing, and that respira- 
tion became longer and stronger each moment. 
At last the girl’s eyes gradually opened in a 
dazed, surprised fashion. Her gaze fell first up- 

the 
the brows puckered themselves, as if trying to 


on the uninviting wall of rude cabin, and 


recall her surroundings. sen moved slightly 
and the gaze of the girl shifted to him. 
“There, there, you’re all right now,” Ben mur- 
to her. “I 
found you down on the rocks and brought you 
A little warmth and 


something to eat will soon make you feel quite 


mured, in a tone meant reassure 


here to rest and recover. 


like yourself again.” 

The girl sought to sit up, but found herself as 
yet too weak. 
on Ben and took him in from head to foot, as if 


Her eyes again fixed themselves 


studying the type of man he was and trying to 
determine whether or not she might trust herself 
in to further reassure 
her and told her his name and the location of the 
island on which she now found herself. 


his care. 3en sought 


In re- 
turn, the girl declared her name was Margie 


T 





HAT OF A WOMAN, 
WOMAN HOOD 


OR RATHER A GIRL JUST BLOS- 


Fisher and that the little craft in which she had 
afloat 
the island in the nor’easter and later had been 


been had been blown onto the shores of 


swept away by the outgoing tide. Believing that 
she was marooned on a desert island, she had 
fainted away on the rocks where Ben had found 
her. 

Margie’s mention of the outgoing tide caused 
Ben to recall that his own dory had been beached 
none too securely, and, explaining his mission to 


the girl, he hastened out to tie his craft and 
prevent it being swept away by the receding 
tide. He reached the veranda barely in time to 


With a 
shock he realized that now, indeed, they were 
both 
the 

Cursing himself for his forgetfulness and vow- 


see the little dory bobbing out of sight. 


marooned, more than twenty miles from 


mainland. 


ing that he was a fool to have left his dory un- 


secured, Ben returned to the cottage. 


What would the girl say? 


The girl was up now and stood awaiting him 


slowly 


In the few minutes that he had 
to 


in the doorway. 


been absent Margie had found time fasten 


‘her hair becomingly, to smooth out her crum- 


pled clothing and was slowly readjusting her- 
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self to meet the new conditions in which she 
found herself. 

Even before Ben came in sight the girl could 
hear his curses and a look of fear and horror 
swept across her pretty face. What manner of 
man was this, she wondered, with whom she 
found herself alone? His clothing and features 
were rough and crude, but she had hoped his 
heart was pure and that under that crude ex- 
terior the instincts of a gentleman might be con- 
cealed. In fact, she had almost persuaded her- 
self that such was the case, his treatment of her 
when she first became conscious had been so con- 
siderate, but now she was inclined to doubt her 
first impressions, for his oaths were loud. 

\s Ben rounded the bend in the path and came 
up to the cabin the oaths ceased, but his face 





HE REACHED THE VERANDA IN TIME TO SEE THE 
DORY BOBBING OUT OF SIGHT 


still wore a black look as he explained that 
they were marooned and helpless on the island 

“I don’t want to frighten you, girl, but the 
truth is always best, and I’m afraid you'll have 
to remain here with me until we can summon as- 
sistance, or be picked up by some passing fish- 
ing smack. We're only twenty miles from shore, 
it’s true, but until this gale blows itself out 
there’s little chance of our being taken off.” 

“You mean I’ll have to stay here all day, per- 
haps all night—and that it may be even longer?” 
gasped Margie, cold with terror. 

“IT reckon that’s about it,” responded Ben, in a 
matter-of-fact tone. “But, pshaw, there’s no 
use worryin’ about it. You're here, and here 
you’ve got to stay. I'll see that you are kept 


warm and comfortable, that you have plenty to 
eat, and so I reckon you won't have much to 
complain of after all.” 

“Don’t keep me here alone!” pleaded the girl. 
“It wouldn’t be right.” 

“Reckon it’s got to be, whether it’s right or 
not,” declared Ben, as he made his way across 
the cabin, hunted for and found a can, and put 
three heaping teaspoonfuls of coffee into a bat- 
tered old pot, which he set to bubbling over the 
fire. 

Margie’s wrath rose at being disputed so ab- 
solutely, and she made up her mind that the 
fisherman was going to be perfectly hateful. His 
manners and language were proving themselves 
as rough and crude as his clothing, and he had 
a masterly way of making statements and giving 
commands which convinced the girl that he ex- 
pected to be both believed and obeyed. He was 
big and strong, and Margie felt weak and help- 
less before him. 

3en finished his coffee-making, fried some 
bacon over the flame, got out a loaf of bread 
and announced that dinner was ready. Margie 
was so hungry that she felt ready to suffer any 
inconvenience, to humble and humiliate herself 
to any extent before this man’s will; in fact, to 
make any sacrifice, if only he would provide 
food for her. Therefore, the girl needed no 
second invitation, but hastened to the rough pine 
table on which Ben had set out some tin plates 
and two huge and heavy cups. 

As Ben settled himself back in his chair at 
the conclusion of the meal and began to fill his 
old briar pipe, he was thinking to himself how 
much more pleasant it was to have company at 
his meals than to gulp his food in silence and 
haste. During the meal Margie had so far 
overcome her fears as to brighten up consider- 
ably and to laugh and joke with her host over 
the crudities of the dinner; but as Ben finished 
his pipe and began to arrange the bed in the 
corner for the night, the girl’s brain was once 
more gripped by terrifying thoughts. 

When the bed had been arranged to his satis- 
faction and the pillow had been patted into 
place, Ben took a coarse blanket from a locker 
at the other end of the room, threw it carelessly 
across his arm, and, looking at Margie, re- 
marked: “Well, it’s getting bedtime now, and | 
suppose you'll be wanting to get to sleep. I'll 
make a place for myself outside, so you just roll 
into the bed over yonder whenever you feel like 
it. You needn’t be a bit afraid, for there ain’t 
anything to disturb you ’way out here, and you 
and I have the island all to ourselves.” 

“But I’m driving you out of your own quar- 
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“DON’T KEEP ME HERE- 
ters,” protested Margie. half heartedly, for she 
knew that Ben must go elsewhere, though she 


felt dreadfully frightened over the thoughts of 
being left alone in the unfamiliar cabin. 


“Oh! that’s all right,’ reassured the young 
fisherman with a laugh. “I won't spoil if left 
out overnight, and it won’t be the first night 
I’ve slept in the open.” Glancing back at the 


girl, as though about to say something further, 
Ben seemed to change his mind, and with a 
hoarse “Good-night,” he disappeared without. 


but at 
rolled 


Sleep was 


Margie sat thinking for a long time, 


last removed her waist and outer skirt, 


herself in the blankets and lay down. 
a long time coming to her, for she lay awake 
listening to the wind through the big 
shelter the 
man had found Little as she liked 


him. she could not overlook the fact that he had 


sighing 


trees and wondering what sort of 


for himself. 
sacrificed much for her. 

At dawn, 
he had arranged under a thicket a hundred yards 


Ben rolled from the blankets which 
or so from the hut, and, stretching himself, went 
down to the shore and bathed his face and arms 
in the icy waters of the harbor. Refreshed and 
invigorated, he the the 
cabin and knocked at the door. response 


path to 


No 


hastened up 





ALONE!” PLEADED THE GIRL. “IT 





WOULDN’T BE RIGHT” 


was made to his first knock, but at the second 
a sleepy “Hello!” greeted him, and Ben roughly 
apologized for waking his guest at so early an 
hour, but explained that he was ready to get 
breakfast as soon as she was dressed and ready 
to admit him. 

While Margie was donning her clothing and 
thinking of how 
the 
and gradually she came to regard him in a new 


arranging her hair she kept 
much she must have inconvenienced man, 
light, to see the real man beneath the rough ex- 
terior—as she realized how thoughtful and con- 
siderate he had been of her safety and comfort. 
The girl found her fears disappearing and rath- 
er wondered at herself for ever having been ter- 
rified by him. 

A little later she opened the door and called, 
“You can come in now, and we'll get breakfast.” 

3en appeared, smiling a greeting, and he and 


the blushing girl proceeded to concoct an ap- 
petizing breakfast from the supplies at hand 
Margie endeavored to help him, although she 


knew little about cooking and felt herself more 


of a hindrance than a help. However, Ben made 
no complaint and the girl tried hard to imagine 
that perhaps her efforts had been of assistance 


after all. 





discovered, as trom 


that 


Be n 
table, 


the 
limping painfully, and in 
answer to his query the girl explained that she 
must fallen the 


had at first imagined, when she fainted, for now 


Margie rose 


she was 


have harder on 


rocks than she 


she found it impossible to walk without limping. 
The 


fisherman sympathized with her in his 


rough but well-meaning fashion, and hastening 
out into a rough little lean-to built out from the 
cottage, soon returned with a rudely fashioned 


pair of home-made crutches, which, he explained, 





WITH A MERRY TWINKLE IN HER EYES, MARGIE 
SHOWED BEN HOW SHE COULD MANAGE 
THE CRUTCHES 
had been made by his father, the “Cap'n,” years 
before, when he had been laid up with a broken 


11 
ANnKI( 


The girl thanked him, a merry twinkle lighting 


her eyes the while, and proceeded to show that 
with the aid of the crutches she could move 
about with ease. Poor Ben! He would have 
been sadly surprised and deeply hurt had he but 
known that Margie’s lameness was all assumed, 


that not having entirely yet overcome her fears 
of being left alone with a big strong man, she had 
reasoned it best to feign lameness, in order that 
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he might, perhaps, pity her, and so treat her 
with more consideration than he 
shown. 


would other- 


wise have 

Two interminably long days followed, 
which the nor’easter continued to rage, thus 
holding the man and the girl prisoners on their 
island, and both were showing the strain under 
which they were laboring. During the forty- 
eight hours each felt drawn irresistibly toward 
the other and each knew that they might have 
been the best kind of pals could the bonds of 
convention only be broken, but neither dared take 
the first step in that direction. Ben felt sure the 
girl would be embarrassed, if not insulted, should 
he make any advances, and Margie dared not 
show the friendliness she really felt for the 
man, lest he should assume too much and take 
advantage of her position. 


during 


It is easier, therefore, to imagine than to de- 
scribe the relief which Ben felt on the third 
morning when he went down to the shore of the 
little harbor to bathe his face and arms to dis- 
cover his dory being wafted gently shoreward on 
the tide. Each second brought it 
closer, and five minutes after he first sighted it 
Ben was able to reach the painter and at once 
proceeded to fasten it securely. Though re- 
joicing over the kindly Providence which had 
sent the boat back to the very shore from which 
it had drifted, Ben knew it meant the end of his 
growing friendship for the girl, as now he would 
have to send her away. 


incoming 


It was, therefore, with 
a heart in which joy was struggling with grief 
that Ben took the upward path which led to the 
cabin. 

Margie was dressed and awaiting his arrival 
when he reached the doorway, and she saw at 
that Her 
questioned reluctantly 
plained that his boat had returned and that now 


once something had happened. 


him 


eyes 
mutely. 3en €x- 
she might return to the mainland. 


“Perhaps I’m not so anxious to go as you 
imagine,” stammered Margie, completely surprised 
by the news which Ben brought, and uttering 
her thoughts aloud without stopping to think of 
their effect upon Ben. 

“You mean that you will stay longer—that it 
hasn’t been so dreadful after all to remain my 
prisoner?” gasped Ben, in delight. 

“I’m sure you have been a very nice jailor,” 
conceded Margie, at last aware of the startling 
nature of her confession. “However, it might 
really be better for me to stay another day, un- 
til the crutches won’t be quite so essential, for I 
think in another day I may be able to walk with- 
out them.” The girl made this statement on the 


spur of the moment, endeavoring thereby to par- 
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tially, at least, excuse the rashness of her earlier 
remark. 

“You know | 
shall be delighted to have your company, if only 
With the knowledge that 
the girl was content to remain even another hour 


“Stay, by all means,” urged Ben. 
for one day longer.” 


on the island he felt much of his restraint slip- 
ping from him. 


When the breakfast was over and the dishes 
were washed, Ben took a pail from the shelf 
and started for the spring, from which the clear, 
sparkling water they drank was obtained. This 
spring lay to the rear of the cabin, and but a short 
distance away. As the fisherman returned, he 
was astonished to discover Margie skipping 





BEN WATCHED HER DISAPPEAR ROUND A BEND IN 
THE PATH 

blithely down the path which led toward the 

shore, all her lameness suddenly forgotten. 


Scarcely believing his eyes, Ben watched her dis- 
appear round a bend in the path, and then, setting 
down his pail, he followed. 

Margie was plainly surprised when Ben came 
up but still further 


when he came straight to the point by asking, 


beside her, she was upset 
“Your lameness has vanished, I see—perhaps it 
was not so bad as you first supposed?” 

The coldness of his tones disturbed the girl, 
and she saw at once that her deception was dis- 
covered. Hesitating only a moment, Margie de- 
termined to make a clean breast of it, and 
swered, “Yes, I shan'’t the 


longer, but I fear I have injured myself more 


an- 


need crutches any 





You 
now, of course, that the lameness was only af- 
fected. 


ever, I crave a chance to explain.” 


deeply still in your opinion. understand, 


Before you judge me too harshly, how 


“Go on,” murmured Ben in a tone that showed 


how deeply he had been hurt by her failure to 


trust him. 

Seating herself on a green slope beside the 
path, Margie told him her story. She had been 
a stenographer in the city, the smoke from whose 
chimneys they could dimly discern from their 
island, and her employer had made improper ad- 
vances to her. Frightened and indignant, she 
had resented his insults and aroused his anger 


Fearing that if allowed to depart she would 1n- 
jure his reputation, the man had briefly outlined 
the 
the 


a scheme for dragging her name deep in 


mire, should she ever breathe a word of 


afternoon’s happenings, and he had been plan- 
ning a way to entrap the girl and forever close 

Terrified and fearing that he might 
strength to submit 
had the 


smashed a glass-paneled door and so forced her 


her mouth. 


use brute make her to his 


wishes, the girl leaped across 


room, 


way into the hall of the office building in which 
Her 


heart aflutter, she had wandered dazedly down the 


she was employed. brain awhirl and her 
crowded streets, made her way to the water front 
and, finding a fisherman's boat on the beach, had 
leaped in and pushed off from shore without real- 


Her 


had been to escape—to get forever away from the 


izing what she was doing. sole thought 
insults of that man—and too late she discovered 
the boat in which she had put off was without 
oars or a rudder. The tide was on the ebb, and 
helpless and alone, she had drifted out to sea. 
All night she had been tossed about on the waves, 
and dawn found her little craft headed straight 
for Ben’s 

The the boat the 


frightened girl had leaped ashore, but the ter- 


island. 


moment grounded, badly 
ror of the night afloat, added to the exciting ex- 
perience of the afternoon before, had heen too 
much for her frail strength and she had fainted 
It was there, an hour afterward, that Ben had 
found her. 

“So now you understand, in a small way, how 
when I found myself alone on 


terrified I was 


an island with a strange man. You can perhaps 
imagine how you frightened me, when I| heard 
you declare that all means for returning to the 


mainland were destroyed and that I might have 


to remain for days a prisoner on this little 
island. You see I didn’t know and trust you 
then, as I have learned to now. I didn’t know 
how kind and good and thoughtful you could 


be for my comfort and my safety, and my weak 
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woman's mind told me that if I pretended to be 
even more weak and frail than I really was, 
you might pity and spare me.” 

Glancing up at Ben’s grave face, to see how 
he was taking her story, Margie went on. “J 
assumed lameness on the impulse of the moment 
and discovered how unnecessary it all was, when 
too late. I didn’t want you to learn that I had 
deceived you, because I knew it would hurt and 
embarrass you, so when you brought out the 
crutches I decided to go on with my deceit. Sut 
I’m sorry—oh, so sorry, that I ever, doubted you, 
for you have heaped coals of fire upon my head 
by being all that | supposed you were not. No 
brother could have been kinder to me, and I 
think my answer to your question a while ago, 
about going back to the mainland, proved pretty 
conclusively how much I trust you now. I didn’t 
mean for you to know how much I enjoyed 
staying, but somehow my little confession slipped 
out without my realizing what I was saying— 
and then, of course, it was too late to take it 
back.” 





Indian 


‘ 





pany. 





though generally believed by picture patrons to be of 
blood, is, in reality, the descendant of a 
Spanish couple. He was born in San Jose, Cal. 

He is an expert daredevil rider, and balks at noth- 
ing. He first came into prominence at a bull fight 


held at Tia Juana, Mexico. After the matadors had 


ferocious in the pen, was driven into the arena. A 
noted Mexican cowboy attempted to ride it, but after 
the bull 
thrown high in the air and badly injured. 

Ortega requested permission to ride the animal, and 
after half an hour of the worst kind of pitching, 
‘sun fishing,” bucking and rolling, the bull fell ex- 
hausted, with its rider still straddling its back. Orteg: 
was carried triumphant from the arena on the backs 
of a score of bull fighters and cowboys. 

Shortly after this episode, Ortega was engaged by 
Director Frank Montgomery of the to1-Bison Com- 
He plays straight Indian leads, and is one of 
the best and most realistic portrayers of redskin life 


on the coast. 


“Then you do trust me now, little girl? You 
really aren’t afraid of me any more?” queried 
3en, his heart in his eyes. 

“Not the least—no, not even the ‘teeniest’ bit 
afraid!” boldly answered the girl. 

“Poor little girl; you had an experience that 
might well have made you fear all men,’ stam- 
mered Ben. “But, really, Margie (he dared at 
last to call her by the name he had been mur- 
muring to himself for hours past), you mustn't 
think them all brutes, for they aren't, they 
aren't.” 

“Ben, dear, I know it,” answered Margie, “else 
| wouldn’t be here now. Oh, if all men could 
only be like you,” and the girl sighed gently. 

“And if all girls could only be like you,” an- 
swered Ben, as he knelt at her side and slipped a 
big band ring, that had once been his mother’s, 
off his finger and onto hers. Delighted and 
amazed, Margie looked up into his face, saw real 
love shining in his eyes, and slowly her soft, 
snowy arms crept round his neck and her lips 
found his. 


Arthur Ortega, Daredevil Rider 


Arthur Ortega, appearing in 1o1-Bison pictures, al- | 


killed four bulls, a fifth, one of the wildest and most 


had made several vicious plunges, was 





























BEHIND THE “JOKER” CAMERA 


How a Writer of Melodramatic Scenarios Made Good on Those 
of a Burlesque Type 


By Harry Wulze 


AVING returned to the Hollywood studios 


from Bear Valley, where I was writing 


tures, 
director (a 
and therefore accepted with more than 


scenarios for the two-reel 101-Bison pic- 


one morning I found myself without a 


horrible situation for a scenario 
writer ) 
ordinary celerity an invitation to spend a day 
in the field with the Joker company of the Uni- 
versal Film Company’s 

west coast organiza- 
tion. 

Allen Curtis, diminu- 
tive specimen of direc- 
torial handed 
the 

Asher, the “star” 


added 


persuasion. 


power, 


me “invite,” and 
Max 
comedian, his 
personal 


They were both so cor- 


dial about it that I- 
poor dunce—over- 
looked the devilish 


their 
and joined them. 


glitter in eyes, 

I might as well ’fess 
up now, and tell you | 
am still with them, and 
that they're still chuck- 
ling over my lost ambi- 
had 


cided to quit the sce- 


tions. kor | de- 
nario department. 


Picture, if you can, 

the courtesy handed out to a poor scribbler and 
a choice seat held especially for him in a high- 
powered auto, with cigars and dainties offered 
That is what they did to 
me, and I fell for it as hard as was the fall of 


Troy. 


every hundred feet. 


We chugged away from the Hollywood studio 
and started for the ranch, three autos filled with 
piratical-looking actors, a fair heroine, a sawed- 


off leading man, and a swarthy-browed “vilyun.” 
And that little leading man, by the way, did 
more things to the gang of pirates than the 
Spanish Armada could have done to a fort made 
of tissue paper. 





HARRY WULZE, 


into the usual 
made up 
Here a stately Arab stalked by, while to 


our right a group of English aristocrats spoke 


Once on the ranch, we ran 


daily assortment of “shades” for the 


day. 
of a coming scene. Over near the first stage a 
group of Indians stood in the sun, gorgeously ar- 
rayed, while Irish villagers 


cowboys, Hindus, 


restless fashion. 


We got 


machines 


and others moved about in 
out of the 
and then | 
noticed why the Joker 
company was so popu- 
lar with the more dra- 
matically inclined. \ 
hearty greeting was ac- 
corded by all within 
hearing and witty ban- 
ter took the place of 
worried Our 


see, | 


frowns. 
comedians (you 
already felt a part of 
the 
among the others, chaf- 
fing 


company) moved 


and joking, and 
goodfellowship became 
apparent both ahead of 


us and in our wake. 


Having picked our 
locations we began 
work. The story, it 


seemed, was about a 


THE AUTHOR couple of Dutchmen 


landing on a ranch in 
A lot 


of fun at their expense by the cow punchers, a 


\rizona and desiring to become cowboys. 


fool hunt for long extinct Indians, a masquerade, 
a chase, a rescue, an angry cowboy lover and the 
fair heroine, and there you are. 

Standing on the side lines I began to grow in- 
terested. All vestige of comedy left these men 
once they entered a scene, and the comedy or bur- 
lesque was on in earnest, and therein lay the 
secret. The absolute earnestness and solemnity, 
nay, reality, with which these comedians por- 
trayed their characters, was what made the bur- 
lesque. Noticing particularly Mr. Asher, I for- 
got myself so far as to remark that he really 
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ALLEN CURTIS, THE DIRFCTOR 


And I 


e more serious his actions the funnier they 


meant his falls and silly muggings. no- 


ticed tl 


appeared on the screen. For where a blow was 
was taken, and believe me, there must 


black 


s the next day. 


given it 


have been some and blue spots on those 


burlesque The comedians seem 
never to be happy unless they are mussing them- 
elves up in some way, and much of their work 
is dangerous. They allowed small six-inch square 


pieces of pine board to be hidden beneath their 


coats and then a non too unerring marksman 


stodd some ten feet beyond the side line and shot 
real steel-pointed arrows into the boards from a 
Nerve? One 


it bow. 
little miss would have meant a wound not only 


eal six-for [ should say so. 
dangerous, but perhaps fatal. 

That is but one of many incidents that hap- 
pened throughout the long, hot day. There were 


hairbreadth escapes galore, and none of your 
stop camera stuff either, but many a one where 
the least mistake would have meant injury, or 
worse. 

However, I felt myself catch the fever of bur- 
lesque, and when we went into the ranch “mess 
house” for luncheon, 


Mr. Curtis. 


[ began to talk story to 





’ 


“It’s hard writing burlesque,” he remarked, 
but I saw an eager light in his eyes. 

“Well,” I said, casually, “I’ll take a shot at it, 
And I did. That night I thought of 
a burlesque, wrote it, and handed it to Mr. Curtis 
took it 
away, and the next morning he flew into the 
scenario with a 


” 
anyway. 


the following morning. He and went 


department wide grin and a 
cheery greeting. 

“Good morning, old top,” he shouted, and be- 
gan pounding me on the back. “You are it. 
I have waited long, oh, long for you. Come 
on.” And with that he dragged me into the 
editor’s office and informed that gentleman that 
[ was elected to write burlesque for the Joker 
company. 

“But why?” I asked after the transfer had been 
made, “why pick on me?” 

“Because you can write burlesque,’ he said, 
smiling up at me. 

Again I asked why. 

“Because 


, 


you are so serious,” he chuckled, 
and turned away. 
And there Burlesque, and the suc- 


That 


have de- 


you are. 
cess of burlesque, seems to be seriousness. 
And since that time | 


voted myself to the writing of serious burlesque. 


is the secret. 





MAX ASHER, THE COMEDIAN 


























“A DIVORCE SCANDAL” 


A Reporter Lands a Big Story, Thereby Losing His Sweetheart, 
but the Newspaper Owner Kills the Yarn, Becom- 
ing a Cupid and Reuniting the Lovers 


By Stanley Matthew Hall 


lllustrations from the American Film 


‘6 W, what’s the use?” jeered Billy Barnes 
of the Chronicle staff, as he lounged 
the 
and watched big, easy-going “Pop” Deacon past- 
for the 


deep in his chair in local room 


ing up a lot of “real estate transfers” 


Saturday edition. “A guy can plug along here 


all his life without getting a raise. I tell you 
there ain’t a chance for a live wire to make 
good, not a chance.” 

“Cheer up, Billy,’ came back Deacon, who 
was really disturbed by his friend’s pessimistic 
outlook on life. “You’re young yet and things 
are hound to come your way after a bit. Buck 
up and hit the line again. You'll land a-story 


some day that will make ’em all sit up and take 
notice. Carson has his eye on you and one of 
these days you'll get that raise you’re wanting so 


badly. 


You'll have to cheer up.” 


But having the blues won’t help you to it. 


‘Rats on that ‘cheer up’ stuff,” growled Billy. 


“I’m about as cheerful as a cemetery at mid- 


night, but it ain't as though I didn’t have cause 


to be. I’ve nailed old Carson now for about 
the tenth time for a little boost in the pay en- 
velope and all he does is to ‘stall’ me. Darn 


old hide, I 


at me—tell 


he’d 
° , 

ain’t worth 
promise me a raise in a month or even in three 


his wish say something back 


me | more money—or 
months—but, no, all the old geezer does is to 
‘stall’ me.” 

“Wait till you’re my age and still drawing a 
reporter’s pay and then you'll have something 
to really worry about—” began “Pop,’ but Billy 
grabbed up his hat and coat and started for the 
door, refusing to listen further to Deacon’s ad- 
vice and suggestions. 

The silly was that he was in 
love—head over heels in love with pretty Bettina 


trouble with 
Thomas, whose wealth was said to be unlimited. 
Billy well knew that his whole month’s salary 
wouldn’t keep Bettina in bon bons—to say noth- 
ing of meeting her other needs—and he was 
correspondingly blue, for Billy really loved Bet- 


tina, and he had good cause for believing she 


cared for him, even if he was a humble reporter 
and working for a pitifully small salary. 

Billy had gone no further than the door, how- 
ever, when Carson, the city editor of the Chron- 
icle, called him to his desk. 

“Think the 
story, 


you can cover Morris divorce 


asked. 
“Sure,” answered Billy in positive tones. 


3arnes?” he 
“T'm 
just in the mood to tackle the most impossible 
kind of an assignment you can dig up. What’s 
the dope?” 

“We've had a tip that Morris and his wife 
about Carson. “It 
the letters 
her hubby 


to separate,” answered 
got hold of 


received from some chorus girl and, 


are 


seems missus has some 


with these as a basis for her claims, is going 


to apply for a divorce. The society editor hasn't 
been able to run the story down, though a lot 
of folks in the ‘smart set’ are ready enough to 
admit doing. Now I 
those letters. ‘the Pines,’ 
summer home, and don’t come back without the 
letters them, 
and do it quick, for the News and the Times 
have probably both had the same tip we have. 


there’s something want 


Go out to their swell 


3uy, steal or otherwise procure 


If we’re not careful they'll hand us a beat on the 
best story that has broken in a year.” 
“Watch Billy, 


his “grouch” now that a big story was in sight. 


my smoke,” laughed forgetting 
Jabbing a wad of copy paper into his pocket, 
Billy lit a cigarette and, calling, “Down,” fled 
into the corridor 

silly boarded a car and rode out to Lawndale, 
the 
Billy was thoroughly familiar with the 
there 


the aristocratic suburb in which Morrises 
resided. 
also lived 
during the Billy 


oceasioial caller, despite the fact that his pres- 


vicinity, for Bettina’s parents 


summer season, and was an 


ence was frowned upon by Mamma Thomas and 
that he was calmly ignored by stern, gray-haired 
Papa Thomas. 

As the car whizzed through the busy streets, 
and gradually struck suburban 


turned corners 


territory, Billy's brain was busy with plans for 
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BILLY SHELTERED HIMSELF BEHIND THE WAGON AND 
DONNED THE MILKMAN’S UNIFORM 


getting the letters. All sorts of wild schemes 
flashed through his mind, only to be discarded 


as hopelessly insane. One plan after another 


was conceived, considered and then abandoned, 
hut Billy never gave up. He seemed to feel 
that this was a story worth his best efforts— 


perhaps the one which would bring him that 
raise he so longed for—and he was prepared to 
work accordingly 

\s Billy wandered slowly up the street lead- 
ing to “The Pines,” the ivy-covered mansion of 
\lillionaire Morris, he saw a milk wagon stop 
at the rear of the broker’s residence. It gave 
Billy an inspiration. Springing into a_ racing 
tride, he dashed across the lawn toward the 
milkman. The Irish youth, who, bottles in hand, 
was just about to dismount from the wagon, 
paused in surprise to stare at the young man 
rushing toward him. 

“Say, pal,” began Billy, “let me take your 
place for a little while. I’ve got business up at 
the big house yonder and they won’t let me in 
the front door.” 

\ good-natured smile spread itself across the 
face of the driver, whose name Billy afterwards 
discovered was Murphy, as he asked, “How do 
you mean—take my place?” 

“Just what | say,” replied the reporter. “Let 
me take your overalls and hat, hand me those 
hottles and watch the best little milkman you 
ever saw begin his daily work.” 

“But I can’t wait—” the milkman started to 
protest 


“You don’t have to wait,” Billy interrupted. 
i p 





“Tlere’s a dollar—guess that'll more’n pay for 
these greasy overalls and you can throw in the 
hat to make it a bargain.” 

His good nature and enthusiasm won. The 
grinning Irishman, who had at first been inclined 
not to consider the proposition, broke into an 
even wider grin and began peeling off the over- 
alls. While Billy sheltered himself behind the 
wagon and drew on the milkman’s uniform, the 
knight of the bottles placed his cap on Billy’s 
head and held out a pair of straw wristlets he 
had been wearing. 

“Thanks, old man,” shouted Billy, as he stooped 
for the bottles and then went marching boldly 
up to the kitchen door of the Morris mansion. 
The driver of the milk cart looked back and 
waved a hand at the impetuous youth who had 
held him up, for he was still a trifle dazed as 
to what it was all about. However, that silver 
dollar Billy had given him soothed his con- 
science and he went whistling on his way. 

In response to Billy’s ring the door opened 
aud a florid-faced, red-haired Irish cook ap- 
peared, a look of surprise on her face as she 
discovered the new milkman. 

“Shure and whaat’s happened to Michael?” she 
asker. 

“Oh, [I’m just helping him out,” answered 
Billy, as he thrust one foot across the threshold 
to prevent her closing the door, in case she were 
so inclined. Billy was in luck, however, for the 
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next instant the cook smiled and remarked, “An’ 
perhaps, thin, ye’ll be taking his place in the 


kitchin an’ havin’ a an’ a slice o’ 


pie?” 


cup of tay 

“Just try me, Bridget, my girl,” whooped Billy 
in delight. “It’s 
I’ve set me teeth in a slab of home-made pie, 


been many a long day since 
and pie has always been my long suit.” 
“Shure, 


sridget, as she admitted 


an’ ’tis starved the lad is,’ declared 


him and indicated a 


chair near the kitchen table, on which Billy ob- 
served three-quarters of a pie, more than half 


a cake and some cookies that fairly made his 





admittance to the house, and now he was busy 
still 


into the good graces of the cook, and, perhaps, 


with a plan for winning his way further 


getting her to help him. 


“Take a sip o’ this now,’ urged Bridget, as 


she drew a chair up beside Billy and extended 
the cup toward his lips. 


Billy 


Under other circumstances would have 


roared with laughter over the coy look she wore, 


for it must be admitted that Bridget was much 


impressed by Billy’s good looks and was striving 


sincerely to make a favorable showing, since it 


was not every day that she entertained such 





THE COOK TURNED A ROSY SHADE AND T 
mouth water. “Jist ye be seated, mister, an’ 
V’ll have the tay in a minit.” 

“’Tis a glorious cook ye are,’ vowed Billy, 


as he helped himself to a generous slice of the 
pie and moved the cookie plate nearer. 

Bridget, 
the compliment. “If ye 


“Ah, go on wid yer blarney!” smiled 


blushing rosily red at 


think the pie is good wait’ll ye taste the tay 
Begorra, I can make tay as will tickle ver tongue, 
even if I do say it meself.” 
“Tis hard at all to 
silly, his mouth full of pie and a cookie poised 
Mentally hx thanking 


stars that he had been lucky enough to even gain 


not believe,” gurgled 


in one hand. was his 





SED 


HE REPORTER 


BADLY CONFI 


OOKED 
rosy-cheeked, healthy looking young men in her 
Now. 


as smile, for Billy depended too much on her 


kitchen however, he dared not so much 
help to risk offending her. 
Suddenly Billy 


room adjoining t 


picked up his ears. Irom a 


he kitchen he heard a strangel 


familiar voice declare: 
“You must caution your lawyer to guard the 


letters most care fully, for the vellow new spapers 


would give almost any amount to obtain such 


lurid epistles and name would appear in 


vour 


big type on the front pages.” 


them 


voice, 


“It’s humiliating enough to have to show 


even to my lawyer,” answered another 
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“but you may be sure I’ll guard them jealously 
and caution the attorney to do likewise. Won't 
you come downtown with me, dear? I should 
so like to have you. We can skip out the back 
way and take my electric and avoid the curious 
ones who may be watching the front of the 

In another moment the door leading into the 
kitchen opened and Mrs. Morris and Bettina 
Thomas strode into the room. Billy and Bridget 
both rose in surprise, the cook turning a rosy 
shade and the reporter looking badly confused. 
“Heavens! what if she recognizes me,” thought 
Billy, his brain fairly looping the loop, as he 
sought for a reasonable excuse for his presence. 

Luck seemed again to be favoring him, how- 
ever, for both Mrs. Morris and Bettina turned 
their glances on Bridget, after having merely 
noted that the man present wore the clothing of 
a milkman 

With arm extended, Mrs. Morris pointed to 
the door and haughtily decreed, “You can pack 
vour things this instant! This is the second 
time [| have caught you entertaining your beaux 
in the kitchen, feeding them the pies and cake 
and cookies that I have to pay for. You’ve 
been warned more than once that no company 
is allowed in the servants’ quarters and _ still 
you persist in bringing them here. The last 
time I surprised you I told you it must never 
occur again, and now I find you at it once more. 
But it’s the last time. I shan’t listen to any 
excuses. You can go just as soon as you get 
your things packed!” 

“Shure, mum, an’ I didn’'t—” began Bridget, 
but she was interrupted by a stern “You may 
vo!” and retreated, mumbling to herself. 

Billy had huddled close to Bridget during the 
upheaval, hoping against hope that he might 
escape undetected by his sweetheart. Bettina’s 
gaze wandered toward him, as Mrs. Morris is- 
sued her edict, the girl wondering, no doubt, 
what the cook’s young man thought of the pro- 
ceeding. Her clear blue eyes took in the over- 
alls and greasy hat and finally came to rest on 
a face that was flaming red with embarrassment 
and a mop of curly hair that seemed strangely 
familiar. 

Stepping nearer, Bettina gazed more intently, 
and then excitedly exclaimed: 

“Billy Barnes, what are you doing here—and 
in a milkman’s uniform?” 

The shock of recognition proved too much 
for Bettina and she dropped a packet of letters 
she had held in one hand. As the bundle fell 
to the floor, Billy recalled in an instant what 
he had heard but a moment before—the letters— 


the care that was to be used in guarding them. 
Why these must be the very letters upon which 
the divorce case was pending—the tender mis- 
sives of a chorus girl to her millionaire affinity. 

Billy’s newspaper instinct came to the front 
with a rush. So much depended on his landing 
the story. Carson had told him not to dare 
come back without the letters, and here they 
were before him. The very thing of all things 
that he wanted lay at his feet. Without reason- 
ing, Billy stooped and seized them. His hand 
conveyed them tc his pocket and, seizing the 
milkman’s hat, which lay on the table at his 
side, he dashed for the door. 

“Billy, come back!” shouted Bettina. “Bring 
back those letters, this instant!” 

The girl’s cry fell upon deaf ears, for the 
door slammed behind Billy and the three women 
found themselves alone. Mrs. Morris was the 
first to recover and, turning to Bettina, she 
gasped: 

“What does this mean—you know the young 
man—who is he?” 

“Why it’s Billy Barnes of the Chronicle, a 
reporter, and he’s carried off your letters!” 

“Carried off the letters!” screamed Mrs. Mor- 
ris. “Oh, Betty, dear, however did it happen— 
whatever shall we do?” 

“It happened so fast I didn’t realize what 
was going on until it was all over,” explained 
Bettina, “but I promise you they shan’t get into 
print, even if Billy has taken them! Just let 
me get him on the ’phone and I can fix that 
part of it. You see Billy likes me and I can 
make him return them.” 

Mrs. Morris attended to the routine of getting 
Bridget out of the house and then was ready to 
assist Bettina with any plan she might have for 
recovering the precious letters 

Billy, meanwhile, was speeding back to the 
office, his heart beating a pan of victory. He 
had made good on “the biggest story that had 
broken in a year,” and he knew that Carson 
would be “tickled pink.” There were the let- 
ters—all of them—he hadn’t been forced to take 
second-hand evidence as to their contents, or 
even to be satisfied with hastily made copies— 
he had the originals—the real letters themselves. 
While Billy made sure they were safe in his 
pocket, he was painting mental pictures of how 
the story would loom up in the afternoon extras, 
under a seven-column heading in the biggest 
type the office boasted. 

“There’s nothing to it—Carson will simply 
have to give me that raise now!” murmured 


Billy, almost aloud, his delight simply running 
away with itself over the thoughts of a big 
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story successfully landed. “My, but won’t the 
bunch sit up when I put this yarn across—‘the 
best story of the year’—old Carson said so him- 
self and little Billy is the chap who landed it!” 

Billy was so eager to receive the praise of his 
editor that he raced up the three flights of 
stairs rather than wait for the wheezy old 
elevator, and dashed into the local room, his 
face fairly radiant with triumph. 

“Got it?” queried Carson, as Billy tramped 
over to his desk, grinning from ear to ear. 

“I promised you I'd get it, didn’t I?” countered 


“> 


# 


AX “ BR 





niet 


BILLY HAD THE BIG STORY OF THE DAY 


Billy, so elated over his triumph that he dared 
to be sarcastic to even the “old man” himself. 

“Let’s see ‘em,’ barked Carson. 

silly extended the packet of letters. The city 
editor snipped the ribbon and spread the letters 
out across his desk. “My precious pet” began 
the first letter. A smile spread slowly over the 
face of Carson as he went on to the next, which 
started, “My onliest boy,” and then to another, 
which commenced with still more endearing 
terms. 

Carson looked up at Billy and exclaimed: “It 
surely is a ‘pippin’ of a story. Better even than 
I dared to expect. Give me about three columns 





I’ll send the letters down to the 
art department and we'll have a four-column lay- 
out made.” 

Enthusiastic over the hit the letters had made, 
silly dashed back to his desk and began to 
rattle away at his typewriter. 


—and rush it. 


The words fairly 
chased themselves across the paper and one sheet 
after another was completed and the next slipped 
into the machine. From time to time Carson 
He found 
it scarcely necessary to edit it, for Billy was so 
filled with the story he had to tell that it flowed 


came over and took away the “copy.” 


AND HE MADE THE TYPEWRITER HUM 


smoothly along, almost seeming to write itself, 
as Billy would have said. 

Billy possessed the knack of putting in the 
little human interest touches, and he painted a 
wonderful word picture of the surprise and 
humiliation of Mrs, Morris upon the discovery 
of the letters and of the wreck they had made 
of her once happy home. 

The other boys were coming in from their 
“runs” and settling themselves down to grind 
out their copy. Each seemed aware, however, 
that Billy Barnes had the really “big” story of 
the day, and from time to time they commented 
on the scoop which Billy had landed—for that 
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it was a scoop none of them doubted, especially 
in view of the fact that the Chronicle was in 
possession of the genuine letters, thus preventing 
their reproduction by any of the other afternoon 
papers. 

\s Billy pulled the last sheet out of his type- 
writer, handed it to a copy boy to convey to the 
city editor, and sank back exhausted in his chair, 
he realized for the first time how much he had 
accomplished and at what tremendous speed he 
had worked. The hands of the clock showed 
that not over an hour and a half had elapsed 
since he first came into the office, and yet the 
story was complete. Billy knew and exulted in 
the fact that he had scored, and scored heavily, 
at last. That raise seemed certain now—and a 
higher rate of compensation would bring Billy 
just that much nearer to Bettina. 

The thought of Bettina brought back memories 
of that scene in the Morris home, when he had 


fled with the packet of letters which his sweet 


heart had dropped. For the first time Billy 
wondered what the girl had thought of his be- 
havior What had it meant to her? What 


would Mrs. Morris think? Would she blame 
Bettina for allowing the precious letters to fall 
into the hands of a reporter? Had his act 
brought trouble for Bettina? 

Even as he dimly began to understand the 
possible far-reaching consequences of his act, the 
telephone at his elbow rang and, when he lifted 


the receiver to his ear, Billy heard the voice of 
his sweetheart. 

“Yes, this is Billy,” he answered, and then a 
flood of words poured into his ear. Bettina 
pleaded, insisted, demanded that he make no 
use of the awful letters. The girl explained that 
Mrs. Morris was almost prostrated as a result 
of the loss of the perfumed missives, declared 
that the manly thing for Billy to do was to re- 
turn them instantly, asserted that if he failed 
to do so she would never speak to him again, 
and ended it all with a hysterical laugh that 
wrenched at Billy’s heartstrings. 

Poor Billy was staggered by the storm of 
protest. He tried feebly to explain that it was 
too late to do anything—that Carson already had 
the letters—which by this time had been photo- 
graphed and were ready for reproduction on the 
front page of the Chronicle. He told the girl 
how much the landing of the story had meant 
to him—that it would surely result in his getting 
the long-awaited raise, that his whole career 
depended on its success, and that now she wanted 
to snatch from him his hard-earned laurels. 

“Oh! it’s impossible to kill the story now,” 
wailed Billy into the phone, “I can’t, Betty girl. 
[ can’t, even if I would, for old Carson thinks 
the story a pippin and would never accede to 
my request that it be killed.” 

To add to Billy’s worry over the possible out- 
come of the matter, Betty abruptly disconnected, 





HE CURSED HIMSELF FOR HAVING WRITTEN SO MUCH “HUMAN INTEREST STUFF” 
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and he was left without even the means 
of explaining further to her. 

In desperation Billy went to Carson, 

explained what had just happened and 
begged that the story be shortened and 
toned down, if not absolutely killed, but 
the city editor was adamant and scoffed 
at Billy’s plea. 
Scott, man, what ails you? 
Here you’ve been bewailing the fact that 
you couldn’t land a really big one, and 
now, just as you’ve gone and done it, you 
come to me that it 
killed. What's a silly girl’s appeal com- 
pared to the biggest story of the year? 
Forget it, boy, and buck up!” 

Billy lingered, and argued, and pro- 
tested, but all in vain. Carson vowed 
that he’d throw Billy out of the window 
if he didn’t shut up; said he didn’t want 


“Great 


with a_ request be 


a namby-pamby, wishy-washy reporter on 
his staff, and that if Billy was going 
to be influenced by every silly whim of a foolish 
girl, he’d better quit there and then and avoid 
being fired. 


Haggard and pale, Billy went back to his 
desk, where he smoked innumerable cigarettes, 
and sulked, and moped, occasionally stopping 
to call 
further words with her, but he only succeeded in 
getting a busy signal, which only added to his 
gloom, “ 


Carson, 


3ettina’s number, in the hope of getting 


meanwhile, was having troubles of 


his own. No less a personage than Mrs. Morris 
herself called him and began to plead for the 
return of the letters and the suppression of the 
story. Carson was polite enough to try to ex- 
plain how impossible it was to yield to her re- 
quest, but the angry woman would not listen to 
his explanations and vowed that nothing short 
of a positive assurance that the story would not 
This Carson 
and again the 
clicked as the connection was abruptly cut off. 


be used would satisfy her. was 


not ready to promise, phone 

silly went up to the composing room with 
Carson when “make-up” time arrived. As he 
stood about reading galley proofs of his story 
he cursed himself again and again for having 
written so much of what in newspaper parlance 
interest stuff.” Billy knew it 
was the yellowest kind of a story—a story which 


is called “human 


would set the whole town talking, 
untold 


and bring 


misery and humiliation to the parties 
most concerned. 

The boy admitted to himself that he wouldn’t 
have cared if only Bettina hadn’t been mixed 


up in it, but the mere fact that it was his sweet- 


BILLY 





SHAMEFACEDLY 


MET BETTINA’S GLANCES WHEN 
THEY ENCOUNTERED ONE ANOTHER. 


heart’s act that made it possible for him to ob- 
tain the letters put an entirely different light 
on the matter. It made it personal with him— 
made him feel that it was hurting the girl and 
injuring his chances with her, far more than it 
was hurting Mrs. Morris or the other parties 
to the scandal. 

The last form was made up at last and sent 
down to the press room, Even as Billy listened, 
he could hear the first rumble of the presses as 
they started. A 
extras would be on the street! 


few minutes more and the 

Just at that moment the phone on Carson’s 
desk rang again, and the clear, cool tones of H. 
Alexander Brown, multi-millionaire owner of the 
Chronicle, came over the wire. 

“If you’ve used that Morris divorce story, you 
can stop the presses now and kill it!” the voice 
ordered. “Mrs. Morris and her friend, Miss 
Thomas, are on their way down to your office 
now to see that my order is being carried out. 
Play up else, but, understand 
right, the Morris story is to be killed!” 

Carson gasped. When the owner of the Chron- 
icle saw fit to take a hand in it re- 
mained only for him to obey. Brown’s word was 
law and Carson knew it must be obeyed, even 
if “the best story that has broken this year” 
was killed thereby. 


something me 


its affairs 


Five minutes later, when Mrs. Morris and 
Bettina arrived, they found Carson and Billy 
down in the press room, looking over the 


smudged and heavily inked copies which had 
already come from the presses. By some miracle 
the A. P. wires had just flashed a story of a 
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terrific ocean disaster that would work up into 
a suitable story to take the place left vacant on 
the front the the 
scandal, so Carson was partially, at least, molli- 
fied. 


page by removal of divorce 


Billy shame-facedly met the glances of Bettina, 


but the girl herself was ready to take back 
much of what she had said over the phone, for 
her eyes had been opened by the curt manner 
in which Mrs. Morris’ appeal had been over- 


ruled by Billy’s superior. She knew Billy must 


indeed be helpless when Carson himself would 
not kill the story, the 


even at request of 


Mrs. Morris, so after a while she forgave Billy. 

How Mrs. Morris got her letters back at last; 
how she promised Billy and take 
3ridget back, since Billy had been largely re- 
sponsible for her falling into disfavor; how Billy 
was again restored to favor in the eyes of Bet- 


to forgive 


tina, and how Carson agreed to recommend a 
raise for Billy on account of the excellent story 
he had written, are all matters which it is un- 
necessary to relate in detail. The essential fact 
is that they all happened, and go far toward 
proving that sometimes even “the best story that 
ever broke” never gets into print. 





Welcoming Wallace Reid and His Bride, nee 
Dorothy Davenport 





Wallace Reid, director and actor of note, and Miss Dorothy Davenport, his leading woman, 





both 


of the West Coast Universal studios, at Hollywood, Cal., being welcomed by their many friends after 


their marriage recently. 
wright. 
niece of th= late Fanny Davenport. 





Mr. Reid is the son of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Reid, his father being a noted play- 
Miss Davenport is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


Harry Davenport, well-known actors, and a 


























“AT MIDNIGHT” 


Accidentally Locked in a Vault by Her Father, a Baby Is Found 
Suffocating by Safeblowers, Who Forget Their 


Criminal Errand and Rescue Her 


By Helen Bagg 


lliustrations from the American Film 


HERE was no happier family in all Cali- 
fornia than the Marshalls. The father, 
an energetic young business man, making 


rapid strides toward wealth and success; the 


and last, but not 
the 
No wonder they were 


mother, pretty and charming, 
at all little Mabel, 
darling of her parents. 


least, aged three, and 
known among their friends as the “lucky Mar- 
shalls.” So them 
who could have peeped into their cheery break- 


The bright 


would anyone have called 
fast room this particular morning. 
California sun coming in through the windows 
the little 


hair as she sat in her high chair, waited on by 


lighted up the golden tints in one’s 
good-natured Sarah, while Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
shall chatted gaily about their plans for spending 


the day. 


“I’m going shopping, and I think I'll take 
baby with me,” remarked Mrs. Marshall. “She’s 
never been in the stores and it will be such fun 
to watch her when she sees all the dolls and 


things.” 
“If the deal I’ve zot 
out well you may shop for a week, my dear,” 


yn hand just now turns 


replied her husband, as he rose from the table. 

Mrs. Marshall pouted. “Another deal? One 
of these days you'll be so busy thinking about 
business that you’ll forget all about Mabel and 
me.” 

Her “That's 
not very likely when it’s for you and Mabel that 
Don’t tire 


husband laughed reassuringly. 


I’m doing the thinking. Good-bye. 
yourselves out and leave something for the other 
poor women to buy.” 

“T'll try,” and Mrs. Marshall eyed the tall, 
handsome figure of her husband with affectionate 
approval as he left the room. But the shopping 
expedition did not appeal to Miss Mabel. 

“Me go wif daddy,” she cried. 

“Daddy hasn’t time to play with little girls. 
Come with mother and we'll buy pretty things.” 


3ut even when Sarah had dressed her in her 
“Daddy, 
and was only consoled by her 


little bonnet and coat 


me go wif daddy!’ 


she persisted. 


, 


mother’s promise to take her to her daddy’s of- 
fice when they had finished their shopping. 

The big stores proved very fascinating to a 
little girl who had never been shopping before 
and the promised visit might have been alto- 
gether forgotten if Mrs. Marshall had not dis- 
covered a hat that she must have and didn’t have 
quite enough money to pay for. So they dropped 
into Marshall's office as he was dictating to his 
He took his mind off the letter 
he was composing and tried to concentrate it 
upon the hat. 

“Money? 


do you want?” 


stenographer. 


Why, of course, my dear; how much 


“I guess you’d better give me a good deal and 
then I won’t have to bother you again,” replied 
his wife, with a little laugh. “You 
—oh, my goodness, I don’t want all that!” 


hats 
Her 
husband had gone to the big vault which stood 
open in the corner of the office, and had taken 
out a bundle of greenbacks which fairly took 
“Does all that belong to us?” 


know 


away her breath. 
she gasped. Her husband laughed as he patted 
her cheek. ; 

“It does, but you can have only fiffy of it. 
The rest is for us to run the busines with, eh, 
Miss Jones?” he said, glancing at the stenog- 
rapher, who had taken Mabel on her lap and 
was talking to her. 
Mrs. Marshall 

“I believe I'll leave the baby with you while 
I go back for the hat,” she said. 


Miss Jones laughed, and 
turned to her husband. 

“She’s getting 
tired and she'll enjoy staying here.” 

“All right,” and Marshall went back to his 
work, while Mabel, charmed and delighted with 
this new place to play in, ran about, enjoying 
herself thoroughly. The big vault was the thing 
that attracted her the most, however, looking, as 
it did, exactly like a playhouse built in the wall. 
It was 
a wonderful house, with all sorts of interesting 


She climbed in and began explorations. 


things in it, and, when one was beginning to 
feel a bit tired after the day’s exertions, a fine 
place to curl up and go to sleep while daddy read 
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THERE WAS NO HAPPIER FAMILY IN 


letters to the lady who wrote so fast on the block 
of paper. She was so very quiet that daddy for- 


got all about her, and when the lady had put 


away her pencil and paper and had gone home, 
he sat busily writing without a thought in the 
world but of what he was doing. Suddenly 


the telephone rang loudly. 

“Hello, Marshall!” came the voice over the 
wire. “This is Houghton. Yes, Bright and Mor- 
rison are at the club, and if you can come over 
we have a chance of putting through that deal | 
was talking to you about last week. Right away 
r-it’s the psychological moment—yes, I’ve a 
taxi here waiting. All right.” 

Marshall’s eyes shone as he hung up the re- 
ceiver and seized his hat. He had been waiting 
for this opportunity for a week and he was ready 
for it; it meant another step, and a big one, 
toward the goal that he was bound for. With 
a hurried movement he swung the heavy door 
of the vault and slammed it and in another min- 
ute was in the elevator. Ten minutes later he 
and Houghton were in the library of the club, 
seated at a table with Bright and Morrison, deep 
in the discussion of the deal that meant so much 


to him. 


In the meantime, Mrs. Marshall went back to 


ALL CALIFORNIA THAN THE MARSHALLS 


the store in which she had seen the wonderful 
hat. The purchase took more time than she 
had expected. There were several things that 
did not quite suit her taste, and when the altera- 
tions had been planned and the hat paid for, she 
found that it was nearly half past five. Then, 
just as she was stepping into her machine, who 
should cross the street but her friend, Mrs. 
\llen of Monterey. Mrs. Allen had come up for 
a couple of days’ shopping and was stopping 
at a hotel. The two women exchanged enthusi- 
astic greetings. 

“You'll come home to dinner with me, of 
course?” began Mrs. Marshall. 

“My dear, I'd love to, but I’m engaged. 
Eastern people at the hotel—” 

“Then to-morrow—” 


Some 


“To-morrow I go home. I'm awfully 
sorry—” 

“Then jump in and we'll go for a spin and 
visit that way. I’ve left the baby at my hus- 
band’s office and he can bring her home. Go out 
toward the Country Club, John.” They continued 
their chat as John whirled them over the beauti- 
ful road leading to the club. It was some time 
since they had seen one another, and they had 
the thousand and one things that women have to 
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AT 


talk about. Before either of them realized how 
far they had come, the grounds of the Country 
Club were reached. 

“Gracious, here we are at the club! Come on 
in and we'll have some ice cream or tca or 
something,” and the chat was continued at the 
table. 

It was after six when Mrs. Marshall jumped 
out of the machine and ran up the walk to her 
house. Sarah met her at the door. 

“Where’s the baby?” she asked, as Mrs. Mar- 
shall ran up the steps. 

“The baby?” Mrs. Marshall looked at the 
maid in surprise. “Why, she’s with Mr. Mar- 
shall. Hasn’t he come home yet?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Marshall went to the phone and called 
the office; there was no reply. “They must be 
on their way home,” she said, as she hung up the 
receiver, but she wished somehow that she had 
taken the baby. Of course, not a thing in the 
world could happen to the child in her father’s 
office, still 

“Most likely the master’s stopped on the way 
home to buy candy for her,” suggested Sarah. 
Sarah always had something reassuring to say 
Mrs. Marshall dressed 


for dinner with a lighter heart; but when seven 


Of course, that was it. 


o'clock came and with it no husband or baby, 
she began to be genuinely frightened. She and 
Sarah took turns calling up the office, but could 
get no answer. Mrs. Marshall paced the floor 
distractedly. She began to recall all the dread- 
ful things that she had ever heard of that might 
befall a man on his way home from his office 
street cars, automobiles, bricks falling off the 
tops of buildings—there were a thousand things 
that might have happened while she and _ that 
woman were eating ice cream at the Country 
Club! 

Eight o’clock—and then nine! Sarah and 
Norah did what they could t 
tic mistress, but they were too much frightened 


» soothe their fran- 


themselves to be of much service. They both 
believed that something terrible must have hap- 
pened to the master to keep him away from 
home without sending some word to his fright- 
ened wife—and with that baby, too. It was 
dreadful! 

The meeting at the club had progressed with 
great success. Houghton had been right—it was 
the psychological moment. Bright and Morrison, 
in town only for a day, had been approached at 
a propitious time and had listened with interest 
to the proposition. There had been a long dis- 
cussion, ending in an adjournment for dinner at 


MIDNIGHT 


the club, and then the talk had been resumed. 











“ME GO WIF DADDY!” CRIED LITTLE MABEL: “ME GO 
WIF DADDY !” 


There had not been a moment to telephone to 
his home had he thought of it; but, as a matter 
of fact, Marshall was too much excited to re- 
member that he had a hom His mind was 
concentrated on the two men before him, and 
until they had given him the answer he wanted 
there was no one else in the world for him. 
[It was this very gift of concentration that was 
making the young man one of the rising busi- 
ness heads in the city, but one must admit that 
there were times when it was a source of con- 
siderable inconvenience to his family. It was 
half past ten when, tired but radiant with suc- 
cess, he entered the library of his home, only to 
be clutched by three frantic women demanding 
wildly what he had done with the baby. 

“The baby?” Marshall stared at them uncom- 
prehendingly. 

“Yes, the baby—I left her with you in the 
offce—hours ago. I've been nearly mad—where 
is she—where—?” Mrs. Marshall’s voice rose to 
he seized her husband wildly. 
Marshall’s face turned white. The baby! 


a scream and s 


His mind went back to the office: she had been 
there, of course, before Houghton called up 
he saw her playing contently on the floor near 
the—a look of horror crept over the man’s fact 
and he turned white. 

“My God!” he gasped, “I’ve locked her in 
the vault!” 

“The vault!” The three women echoed his 
words in the same tone of horror in which he 
had spoken them. Marshall took his fainting 
wife in his arms. 

“Listen!” he said, tensely. “She must have 
gone to sleep in the vault and I—I locked her 
in when Houghton called, and I had to leave the 
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“my cop! IVE LOCKED HER IN THE VAULT,” 


office. I'll have her back here in an hour,” and 
he dashed out to get the machine. 

With trembling hands, assisted by the two ter- 
rified maids, Mrs. Marshall put on her wraps, 
and when the big car stopped at the door she 
ran out and begged to be taken along. Her 
husband assented, and the car shot out into the 
night Neither voiced the fearful question 
which was in both their minds. How long could 
a child live locked in a vault? Would they find 
her, their baby, suffocated for want of air to 
breathe, or- 

A red light loomed suddenly in front of them. 
The chauffeur slowed down the machine. Mar- 
shall leaned forward and seized the man’s arm. 

“Don’t stop! Go on, I tell you—” 

“The road’s blocked, sir; it’s a danger signal,” 
protested the man. 

“Go over it! God, man, we can’t stop now!” 

“All right, sir,’ and the heavy car crashed 
its way through the blockade and hurled itself 
down the road. Faster and faster they went, 
but to the man and woman in the back seat the 
pace seemed deadly slow. Other cars gave way 
to them, policemen hailed them at street corners, 
but still they flew on. An officer mounted on a 





HE GASPED, TREMBLING FROM HEAD TO FOOT 


motorcycle gave chase, the chugging of his small 
machine sounding nearer and _ nearer. 

“He’s got us, sir; recken we'd better stop and 
explain,” remarked the chauffeur, as the police- 
man came alongside. They slowed down and 
Marshall jumped out of the car. The officer 
leaped from his wheel, his face furious with 
anger. He seized Marshall by the arm. 

“Look here, you guys, you’re pinched. None 
of your joy ridin’ on this boulevard,” he said. 

“This ain’t no joy ride—” began the chauffeur, 
gruffly, but his employer cut him short. 

“Look here, officer,” begged Marshall, “we're 
on a matter of life and death. Let us go on 
this time, and—” 

“That’s always the way! ‘Let us go this time 
and we won't never do it again.’ No, sir; this 
time you go to the station and—” 

There was no time for explanations. Mar- 
shall’s right arm shot out like a nammer, the 
policeman rolled in the road, and in another 
moment the big car was speeding along the 
boulevard again. Mrs. Marshall gripped her 
husband’s arm convulsively. Half past eleven. 
Would they never get there? As though in an- 
swer to her frenzied question, their speed slack- 
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ened. Another minute and the car came to a 
stop. No need to ask what had happened. The 
engine had gone dead. Marshall got out of the 
machine; lifting his wife and supporting her, 
they reached the sidewalk, just in time to avoid 
another car which drew up to the curb. 

“Taxi, sir?” 

“Thank God!” And, jumping into the second 
car, they were on their way again. In another 
five minutes they would reach the office. Mar- 
shall tried to speak, but could not. He held 
his wife’s cold little hand as they flew on. 

“What’s the matter? Didn’t I tell you not te 
stop? Another block and we're there!” Marshall 
leaned forward and shouted to the driver. 

“Can’t help it, sir. There’s a big fire in the 
next block and they’re stopping the traffic.” 

“Fire!” Marshall heard his wife scream. He 
looked over the man’s shoulder; his heart seemed 
to stop. There, in front of his building, were 
the engines, shooting their red flames into the 
air. He seized the chauffeur roughly. “Go on!” 
he muttered. “Never mind them, go on! It’s 
my office and my baby’s there; do you hear?” 

The man uttered a cry and the machine leaped 
ahead. A fireman stationed at the corner rushed 





“LOOK HERE, OFFICER,” BEGAN MARSHALL, 








out to stop them, but Marshall, leaning out of 
the car, thrust him aside; they left him rolling 
in the street. 

“It’s as far as I can go, sir.” The chauffeur 
had stopped the car. “I—I hope you make it.” 

Marshall leaped to the ground, his wife at his 
heels. Together, they pushed their way through 
the crowd that hung around the burning build- 
ing. Already smoke was pouring out of the 
broken windows and firemen were dashing rapid- 
ly through the doors that they had battered in. 
One man tried to stop the couple, but Marshall 
thrust him aside and they entered the building, 
gasping and choking. Marshall felt his wife seize 
his arm, and turning, saw that she had fainted. 
There was no use trying to pass through that 
wall of smoke. He took her in his arms and 
carried her back to the machine. 


HEN little Mabel fell asleep in the big 

vault, she was so tired from her exciting 
day that she did not awaken for several hours. 
When she found herself alone in the dark she 
was a very much frightened baby and cried 
loudly for Norah; but no Norah came to pick 
her up and tell her not to be scared. Instead, 


” 


“WERE ON A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH! 
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everything was dark and stuffy and the roll of 
papers on which her little head rested was a 
hard and uncomfortable pillow. She cried some 
more, and finding her way to the wall, beat upon 
it with her hands, but nothing happened. Worn 
out, the poor baby sank down again on her hard 
pillow and once more fell asleep 

In the meantime, a strange thing was hap- 
pening in the office. The door that her daddy 
had locked was being slowly and carefully opened 
by two men, who spoke in whispers and carried 
queer things in their hands. One of them had 
an electric flashlight with which he led the way 
into the dark room. Quickly they found their 
way to the safe and the one with the flashlight 
whispered gruffly: 

“Got it, Sam?” 

The other, who, with an automatic drill, was 
working round the lock of the safe, did not re- 
ply, but went on with his work. 

“We ought to get a good haul out of this,” 
went on the first. “That was a fat wad I seen 
Marshall take out of the bank this mornin’.” 

“Hold your tongue, and keep that light steady,” 
replied the businesslike Sam, tossing his cigar- 
ette carelessly into the wastebasket by his side. 

The drill did its work and Sam, reaching 
through the aperture, had the big door open in 
a jiffy And then it was that two energetic 
racksmen had the surprise of their lives; for 
out of the vault at their feet rolled a baby girl, 


who, waking, held out her hands and cried, 


WHO DOESN’T? 


se ROSS and Tom Evans of 


fellow player. 


“Is he swayed by his prejudices?” 


“IT should say he is!” 


when the ball hits the umpire on the shin.” 








asked Ross. 


replied Evans. “He's the kind of man who cheers 


PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY 
S CENE—Kinemacolor studio at Whitestone. 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE—Frances Shannon, leading lady; Charles Per- 

ley, leading man; Perry Vekroff, director, and Robert Olsen, camera operator. 

(Mr. Perley and Miss Shannon are posed in amatory attitude.) 

Mr. Vekroff: “Now, Mr. Perley, as the camera starts you must look into 
her eyes, rapturously—and kiss her once—twice—thrice—” 

Mr. Olsen (speaking from under camera hood)—“One moment, please— 
Perley —would you mind turning the crank of the camera?” 

Mr. Perley (surprised)—“What for?” 

Mr. Olsen (piteously)—“I want to act!” 


“Daddy!” So amazed were they that they failed 
to see the tiny curl of smoke that Sam’s cigar- 
ette had started in the basket. 


ARSHALL held his unconscious wife in 

his arms during the homeward ride. They 
met no obstacles this time, and when they 
reached the house he dismissed the taxi and 
carried the fainting woman into the library. 
There, consciousness returned to her and with 
it the horror of the burning building. She 
sprang to her feet and before her husband could 
stop her rushed out of the room. He followed 
miserably. She was going to the nursery; the 
place where their baby would have been slecying 
if her father hadn’t—the man groaned with pain 
at the memory. She had been right that morning 
when she had laughingly told him that some 
day the god of business would make him for- 
get even his child. But what—there was a cry 
from his wife! He rushed into the nursery. 
There, in the little crib, watched by faithful 
Sarah, lay baby Mabel, sound asleep. 

“She says two men brought her home, sir, as 
far as the door, and she rang the bell herself, 
the darling, and so I found her,” said Sarah. 

And when the vault was found with the money 
and papers still in its safekeeping, and the 
hole made by the cracksmen’s drill was seen, 
the events of the night were explained, and the 
Marshalls realized how important had been little 
Mabel’s share in them. 


Powers company were discussing a 









































“THE CABARET SINGER” 


Sacrificing Home and Friends for Her First Love—Then Dis- 
illusioned—The Cabaret Singer Discovers True Love 
Through an Accident and Marries 
Her Physician 


By Arthur Winfeld 


Illustrations from the Crystal Film 


ADGE JOYCE’S father was_= stern 
VI because, he said, his father had been 

stern with him. So he must be stern 
with Madge, his only child. But the girl 
thought her parent too much so. She felt she 
was denied the privileges accorded other girls; 
she felt that her father didn’t understand what 
girls were like, what they wanted, when they 
wanted it; he didn’t know, how could he know, 
what a girl thought? But, despite loving pro 
tests, pleadings and caresses, Papa Joyce 
remained stern—so stern, in fact, that Madge 
tried to overcome her disappointments by sobs, 
but still Papa Joyce was firm. 

“Daughter, I know what’s best for you,” 
he said, softly, smoothing her hair, ‘and | 
don’t want to stand in the way of your secur- 
ing all the happiness in the world; your life 
is your own, but I want to know in my heart 
that the happiness you crave comes from the 
right sort—you know what I mean, daughter. 
There isn’t anything you want that I can buy 
that you can’t have; you know that, honey, 
and when I look into your eyes—your moth- 
er’s eyes—I feel a responsibility that only a 
father can feel, and I want to be guided right 
in keeping you forever as your dear mother 
would have kept you—a pure, dear girl—a girl 
who will some time make some man happy, as 
you yourself want to be happy; as you have 
made me happy.” 

Sut, father, that—that man has already 
been found. Oh, father, don’t let me plead; 
you know I love him, and Herbert Jones 
loves me; he’s all I want, with you, too; and 
until I am his wife I will never know the hap- 
piness you wish me to know and to have. 
[ know we haven’t known him long; but, 
father, you can see he’s cultured, he’s educated 
—a gentleman, and, anyway, I love him—isn’t 
that enough?” 

The stern father looked away, out through 
the window, slowly turned and, walking over 


to his dead wife’s picture hanging on the wall, 
he said: “Mother, tell us; is he the man for 
our little girl to marry?” The answer seemed 
to come from that mute painting: “No, 
father, the right man is not Madge’s choice: 
tell her to wait; that her mother wants her to 
wait.” 

Madge, unconscious of her father’s plea to 
her mother’s picture, thoughtlessly counted the 
vehicles as they passed along outside; she 
stood waiting, not even thinking, hardly, oi 
life and what it held and was to hold for her; 
she appeared happy only in the belief that 
Herbert Jones could and would make her 
happy. If only father would see him as she 
saw him, then, she knew, she would be su- 
premely happy—forever. 

“Madge, daughter, even the lifeless picture 
of your dead mother whispers to me that 
Herbert Jones is not the man for you; won't 
you be guided by my advice—by your moth- 
er’'s? I—we—know best, dearie; | know I am 


but at heart my 


stern and cross, sometimes, 
every thought is for you. I couldn't bear to 
see you unhappy and—now, wait until I am 
through,” he said, holding up his hand, ‘and 
I’m afraid you would be happy with Herbert 
only a little while—I don’t know why, dear, 
only I feel that way; and I don’t want you 
ever to be unhappy. Kather that you'd be a 
little unhappy now than to spend the balance 
of your life in regret. Listen to me, dear— 
and wait a little longer.” 

Madge hung her head, choked back a sob, 
then, raising her eyes to those of her father, 
taking both his hands in hers, she replied: 

“Father, I’ve listened to sentiment for weeks, 
months—nearly a year—and where has it 
placed me? Nowhere. You're always quot- 
ing this writer and that one on what I should 
do, yet you admit in your own life you were 
guided by your own initiative—then why isn’t 
your daughter just as capable? The other 
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JOYCE CLENCHED HIS FISTS, AND WITH RAGE TEARING 





INTO HIS BRAIN, SHRIEKED: “LEAVE MY HOUSE; 


NEVER RETURN-—GO—AT ONCE 


night you read to me ‘What Keeps the World 
\live’ Do you remember? You said if we 
lived with that in mind, we’d be happy. Let 
me repeat it: 

“*There’s the world at large; town, village, 
country, sea. What is it all about? A man’s 
search for his God, his struggle to fill hs 
stomach, and his desire for his mate. It is 
only love that keeps the whole pathetic mass 
together. Fine, slender cords, binding men 
and women. The light in the woman’s eyes, 
the smiles of children, the actions men do from 
affection—these things keep the world alive. 
Nothing matters but that. The worst man 


loves somebody. The best man _ loves 
somebody.’ 

“There’s the whole story, father—nothing 
matters but that.’ And you don’t want me to 
marry Herbert because you haven’t known 
him long enough, but I love him—I love him, 
do you hear? and if I can’t meet him here 
I'll meet him elsewhere—and I'll marry him, 
so there.” 

Taken aback by the sudden determination of 
his daughter, for a moment Joyce could not 
stir. He recognized the fact that she had told 
him some truths—had driven home some of 


his own words, but for his daughter to marry 
Herbert Jones, despite her father’s entreaties, 
was more than he could bear. He gripped his 
hands, and with a look of dissatisfaction on his 
face, he walked out of the room as Madge 
broke into sobs. He knew that if he stayed 
his temper might get the better of him and 
he was in no mood just now for that. 

A few minutes later Herbert Jones rushed 
into the arms of Madge—in the room her 
father had recently left. Pressing a kiss on 
his lips, the girl told Herbert of her father’s 
attitude; how she had defied him, ending 
with: “Whatever comes, Herbert, we'll belong 
to each other, for I love you—you love me, 
don’t you, dear? tell me?” 

Herbert Jones, unable to conceal the light 
his guilty conscience shed over his features, 
knowing that he could never be anything else 
than—a crook—the thought came hard, but 
down in his heart it was admittedly true— 
turned his head, laid his cheek on that of the 
fair form he held in his arms, and faintly 
replied: 

“Yes, dear, I love you 





and we’ll be married, 
some time—soon.” The girl made him stand 
from her, still holding his hands, smiled into 
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his eyes and wunderstood—she 
was satisfied; her father was 
wrong—entirely wrong, she 
thought. 


Mr. Joyce returned to the par- 
lor—to find Jones and Madge in 
arms. If he had 


been stern before, he was more 


each other’s 





stern now. The young people 
looked at him, but neither spoke. 
The older man stood, waiting, it 
seemed, to find the 
Madge tried to smile; 


Jones frowned a little, then held 


power to 
speak. 


out his hand as if to ask Joyce 
for the right to wed Madge, but 
the words failed to form. Joyce 
stepped toward his daughter and 
Jones. The girl sank down upon 
stool Herbert 
threw his arms about her; they 
look in her 


the piano and 


realized what the 


father’s eyes meant—determina- 


tion. Then the older man, 
clenching his fists, with rage 
tearing into his brain, almost 
shrieked : 

“Leave my house; never re- 
turn—go—at once.” 


Jones bent down, kissed the 
girl, and, straightening up, faced 
“T’ll go, Mr. 
Joyce, but some day I’m coming 
back—for Madge. She is the 
only girl in the world for me. 


the stern parent. 


THEY 


Gi »( d-by 


OMEONE has said that you can’t shut love 
in and you can’t keep it out. If parents 
object, overcome the objections, is the ardent 
lover’s argument. 
not be overcome? 


3ut if the objections can- 
Well, there are other ways. 
So Madge and Herbert Jones argued. They 
eloped. 

For a few weeks the couple spent much 
time in the gay cafes and brightly lighted 
places on the avenues; life was one round of 
Madge was enchanted by the never- 
ceasing novelty. 

“You 


whispered 


pleasure. 
must have your freedom,” Herbert 
Madge’s ever-listening ear. 
“You can be happy, dear, now, with me,” he 
continued. 


into 


“There are hundreds of unconven- 
tional things you couldn’t do at home that we 
both can do now—really questionable things, 
dear; but so long as it’s you and J, it’ll be all 
won’t it?” And she nodded affirma- 

He knew the world; she didn’t. But 


right, 
tively. 





ENJOYED 
CLINK OF GLASSES AND THE POPPING OF 








HIGH LIFE IN THE CABARETS—THE MUSIC, THE 


THE CHAMPAGNE CORKS 
she would leave it all to him—she was happy 
—she thought. 


Herbert went on, “I 
love the sparkle of eyes, the gleam of the 


“You know, honey,” 


wine, the fascination of the variety that comes 
and goes, and I want you to share it all. All 
you had was monotony at home; now we'll 
enjoy life as it should be enjoyed.” She 
nodded again, held his hand a little tighter 
and believed she had found the happiness for 
which she had been searching. 

T’S gay—while the lights stay lit. The 

hum of voices, the singers’ songs, the music, 
the clink of glasses and the spit of the cham- 
all stand that is 
to follow—when the lights are out. And they 
Excitement finds noth- 
ing new on which to feed. 


pagne before the darkness 


go out. Variety palls. 
It’s easy to go into 
the big, cheerfully lighted place, but it’s 
awfully dis: ial on the way i 
dark. 


The entrance to happiness 1s wide, but the 


out—where it is 
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AS A CABARET SINGER SHE TRIUMPHED ABOVE ALL 


FOR 


exit is narrow. So Madge Joyce found it. 
\rrested on an old charge, Herbert Jones, 


standing before her, confessed. 

“I’m a crook, Madge, and I thought I loved 
you. I didn’t—or I wouldn't have brought 
you to this. This means ‘the end’ for me. 


I’m guilty and I’ve got to go ‘up the river.’ 
I have nothing to leave you—but regret. I’ve 
not treated you fair, I know it—but you told 
me ‘the worst man loves somebody’ and now 
I'm going away. Good-bye.” 

Back in her former home, her father stood 
before the picture of Madge’s mother. “Have 
I done right?” he asked himself. The face on 
the wall neither approved nor condemned his 
actions. But he waited for an answer. It 
came—from his own daughter. 

“Father,” came the pleading voice, “you 
knew best, you knew, you knew; but I wouldn’t 
listen.” Madge stood in the doorway, her 
arms outstretched toward her father. But he 
gave no answer. He studied her, walked to- 
ward the trembling, girlish figure, pushed her 
hands from him, pointed to the street and 
said, firmly: 

“Go—back to him. You left me; you stole 





THE OTHERS AND THE APPLAUSE WAS NOW ALL 
HER 


away from me; now return to your happiness,” 
he almost hissed, as he uttered the last word. 
“But, father, I can’t,” came sobbingly from 


her lips. ‘“*‘He’s—gone—forever—arrested, in 





prison; and I—I—I’m here to ask you to let 
me stay with you—and with mother’s picture. 
[ was wrong, but isn’t my suffering enough 
punishment? Please, father, let me stay— 
please!” 

“Go—back, anywhere, only you can’t stay 
here; you’re no daughter of mine—go!” And 
he closed the door as the girl grasped the wall 
for support. 

That night found Madge in one of the 
cabaret cafes where but a few nights before 
she and Herbert had eaten together, drank 
together—loved together. Now the applause 
was for her, as she sang before the diners. 
She thought how humiliated she would be, 
perhaps, but somehow she forgot her embar- 
rassment in her desire to please, and she sang 
and sang; she entered upon the work with 
a determination, with a vim and a desire that 
triumphs, and she rose above the work of all 
the others, until her task became a pleasure. 
Men became infatuated with her, women 
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hastened to congratulate her; she made 
friends fast and she made many. As a cabaret 
singer she triumphed above all the others. 

But jealousy, that little God of Hate, crept 
in. As the men frequenters of the cafe began 
to show their admiration for Madge, Laura 
Liggett, the “Queen of the Cabaret,’ saw her 
success waning. Madge was the woman of 
the hour; Laura had been the woman of the 
night. 

“You,” the enraged woman gasped, staring 
Madge in the face with a look of contempt 
and scorn, “come here to sing to the happi- 
ness of others, when you're driven from your 
own home because of a life of shame with 


” 


a prison bird, you 





“You lie, and you know it,” came hotly from 
the new singer. “I was misled, but I wasn’t 
ashamed to acknowledge my love for him— 
openly—and you can’t point to a shameful act 
in my life, unless you call loving,a man with 
whom I can’t live because the bars separate 
us; then, in that light, I’m guilty of a ‘shame- 
ful act,’ but I’d rather be honest in my love 
for one man than travel downward with 
several.” 

Other singers and entertainers interfered 
and Madge was urged to pay no attention to 
the accusations of the “fallen star,” but to 
continue with* the entertainment, which she 
did, although it was hard to do. Madge tried 
to do the best, even in the face of the open 
accusations and her iather’s harsh words, but 


her heart sank. 


\TE works in mysterious ways, some- 
times. 

Ralph Weston thought so, because fate 
had helped him to work his way through col- 
lege. From his entrance to school to his 
graduation, young Weston had things coming 
his own way. He didn’t know why—‘just 
because,” he said. And when he entered upon 
his practice, patients had not been scarce. 
In everything fate seemed to be with him for 
the best. No, not in everything—he had 
never been in love; he had never seen the girl 
or woman he wanted to marry, but, maybe, 
thought the young physician, fate won’t have 
anything to do with my love affairs. But he 
argued wrongly. 

Hurrying homeward a few hours later, 
Weston’s automobile knocked down and seri- 
ously injured a young woman. He was known 
by the traffic policeman. After giving his 
number, he told the officer he would take the 
injured woman home, instead of to a hospital. 
The accident was promptly reported by the 





officer, and Ralph raced to his home with his 
new patient. 

A doctor never had a more patient patient. 
A patient never had a more patient doctor. 
Soon the young woman was able to sit up, and, 


although she was able to go home, he in- 
sisted that she remain until she was entirely 
well. “You see, one can't tell when a little 
relapse may come, Miss—oh, I never asked 
your name, did I? But never mind; when ] 
send my bill I’ll just address it to the nicest 
patient I ever had, eh? Address? Oh, I[’ll 
tell the mail man where to deliver it; in fact, 
I may deliver it myself” laughingly. 

“And how will I ever pay such a bill?” 
asked the young woman, gazing away from 
the happy look of the young doctor. “Oh, 
what would I have done if it hadn’t been for 
you? I have no one to whom I can turn, no 
friends—except, except——” 

“Me—I’ll be your friend; I am your friend,” 
gently said the young man, bending over his 
patient. “And don’t you ever think about 
the charge for my service—the bill’s paid, dear 
—I beg your pardon, I mean Miss—there, | 
still don’t know your name; won't you tell 
me?” 

“Call me—just call me your patient, Doctor 
—what? See, I don’t know your name, either,” 
softly replied the patient, bracing herself into 
a better position, as he put his arm about 
her. 

Recovery comes quickly when love assists 
the physician and the patient is her own nurse. 

“Now I'll discharge you, Miss Patient,” 
stuttered Weston, taking the young woman’s 
hands in his, “but I'll see that my machine 
runs you down again, so you'll come back.” 

“Yes, but be sure it’s your machine,” replied 
the patient, shyly. “You know I won't get 
in the way of everyone’s auto—I don’t mean 
I got in the way of your machine, though,” 
she continued. He was still holding her 
hands. 

“Well, I don’t want you to get hurt again, 
dea—Miss Patient, excuse me; but you can 
remain or be here without being injured; 
how’d you like to have charge of my office?” 

“Why, you don’t need anyone in your 
office,” the girl replied, looking about, “be- 
cause, because, you see you’ve got a girl—me 


—haven’t I been doing the duties right, sir?’ * 


“Yes, and that’s just why I want you to 
stay—and because I Jove you,’ stammered 
the doctor, taking her in his arms. “From th 


first I have loved you; I want you to stay—to 
be my wife. Will you, dear; let me call you 
dear?” 


a 


=e © 
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She looked away, then up into his face, 
where she saw the honest earnestness of a 
struggling, determined young man, a man 
with an honest purpose—and she let him kiss 
her. 

“I may say yes, Doctor—dear,” as she 
opened the door and passed into an adjoining 
room, “but you'll have to have patience— 
more than the patients you’ve had before, eh? 
And my answer—well, wait, just a little while 
—dear.” : 

In her room the girl pictured the past—her 
past, her romance. But she couldn’t tell him. 
She could write it, but would that be honest— 
wise? She pictured her innocent girlhood and 
she saw herself in her teens as she had young 
lovers by the score; she remembered young 
Don Wellington, who wanted her to elope; 
she remembered his anger when she told him 
“papa would scold;” and she could see her 
dear mother as she patted her girl on the 
head, with “you'll make some good man a 





“SHE'S THE WIFE OF A CONVICT AND WAS DRIVEN FROM HOME BY 


HER OWN FATHER 


fine wife some day;” she saw her mother laid 
away, the life of loneliness that followed, the 
sternness of a father—and the infatuation for 
a lover—for a crook—all of it came before 
her; she couldn’t tell all that to Weston—she 
could write it, instead; then, if he wanted to 
see her no more, she would not witness the 
anguish of his heart; but she could go away, 
anywhere—just away. So she wrote him— 
opened her heart and life, witholding nothing. 
The letter she placed in a book, which she 
knew he often consulted. She felt better, yet 
the suspense was terrible. 


AYS passed. Weston often took her to 

him, told her he loved her and pleaded 
for an answer. But all she would say was 
“Wait.” She knew he had not found the 
note, for daily, almost hourly, she kept in 
touch with the bookcase, and the note was 
untouched, the book unopened. 

Afternoon found Laura Liggett at Dr. 
Weston’s for treatment. She 
said she had contracted a cold 
while with a concert company 
en tour. Vivacious and even 
bold to a degree, the cabaret 
dancer grew familiar with the 
young physician in the few min- 
utes she had been in his office. 
It was one of her ways—her 
manner of matching herself 
with those with whom she de- 
sired to become better acquaint- 
ed. But the doctor’s thoughts 
were of another—of his beauti- 
ful young patient in the adjoin- 
ing room. 

Then fate took a _ hand. 
Madge opened the door, walked 
briskly into the presence of 
Laura Liggett and the physician 





almost before she knew they 
were there. The time for “squar- 
ing things” had come, thought 
the dancer, as she laughed sneer- 
ingly at the young woman, pale 
and trembling now. 

“So, this is where you went, 
Mrs. Dotty Dimples, the cabaret 
singer, huh?” puffed up the 
dancer. “I wondered who was 
‘keeping’ you now. Do you know 
who and what she is?” turning 
to the amazed Weston. “Well, 
she’s the wife of a convict—or 
was, and, what’s more, she was 
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~PHOTOPLAYERS' 
POPULARITY CONTEST 


Conducted by The Photoplay Magazine 

















Standing of Contestants on Nov. 25, 1913: 


Jack Warren Kerrigan (Universal) 129,100 
Mabel Normand (Keystone) 125,450 
King Baggott (Imp.) 118,600 





Se 


The next twelve in their order are: 


Margarita Fischer (Amer.)...117,050 Harry Benham (Thanhouser) .54,300 


Marguerite Snow (Thanhouser) Irving Cummings (Pathe)... 39,600 
bbe hace heed Semen eee.s eee es 113,050 James Cruze (Thanhouser).. 34,250 
Vivian Rich (Amer.)........ 100,950 Rosemary Theby (Vitagraph) 28,200 
Flo. La Badie (Thanhouser). 93,100 Robert Frazer (Eclair)...... 29,500 
Marie Eline (Thanhouser)... 61,500 Mary Pickford (Famous Play- 
Jack Richardson (Amer.).... 54,550 IN Oe itd) oases eae 16,700 


Watch for the announcement of an important feature of the contest in 
the February issue of the PHOTOPLAY. The contest will close March 1, 
1914. 


It’s up to you PHOTOPLAY “fans” to “get busy” and do a little hust- 
ling for your favorite. Send in your votes at once, so that your favorite will 
make a good showing next month. 


The coupon below represents fifty votes. With every year’s subscription 
| at $1.50 you will be entitled to 600 votes. For a two years’ subscription at 
our special price of $2.00 you will receive 1,500 votes. On this special offer 
you can have PHOTOPLAY sent to two persons for one year, if desired. It 
makes a fine Christmas present. (See page 119.) 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, (Jan.) 
418 South Market Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: | desire to cast 50 votes for... 3 Te 


Signed ° es CeCe eC re 
City and Street 


ee ‘ i a a a eT adamant acoso wR Pa ae a Mae aria a 
(This coupon is good for 50 votes for your favorite, if it’s simply signed, cut out and mailed) 
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driven from her own home by her own father 
uuse he wouldn’t stand for her conduct. 
She ran away with a crook, that’s what she did. 
| now she’s trying to be a ‘lady.’ Huh, fine 
he’ll make Your servant, maybe, eh? 
Vell, you better let her go, before your name 
vhere hers is—down the line.” Under- 
ind?” 
he accused young woman clung to a chair, 
ne hand on the doorknob—waiting for him 
speak. The accuser triumphed. With a 
ynical smile playing over her face and a 


sneer in her “Good bye, cabaret singer,” she 
lat d the door and departed. 


“Is all this true? Tell me it isn’t.” The 


your man’s voice shook with suppressed 
TN) 

It’s all true—too true, but my life before 
ny God is as clean as a woman’s can be who 
ave her love to a man to play with. Good 
ve.” And she was gone. 


‘tterward Weston found this let- 


= 


My Dearest Friend:- 
| am writing this because I can’t bear 
tell you. If you still love me, after 
knowing my life—my past, tell me; but if 
not, don’t see me and I'll know the rea- 
yn [| loved a man once and I thought 
1 me Three weeks after our wed- 
he was arrested and sent to prison, 








re he died He admitted being a 
‘kk; but I loved him—until then. 
Mother died years ago, only father and I 
were left, but he was so stern; he denied 
my meeting my lover and | eloped. He 


never forgave me—he drove me away 
when I returned after my unhappy life 


with my husband. I was raised not to 
know the want of anything; I could do 
nothing—but sing, a little. So I sang in 
the avenue cafes for a living—until one 
day I was run down by a speeding auto. 
You know the rest. But my love was 
pure, my life was pure; | am ashamed of 
nothing I have done, and | shall go 
away, to start again—if you don’t want 
me to Stay. 
Madge. 


Weston crushed the letter between his 


hands, unconsciously. He knew she was pure 
—his own heart told him so. She must come 
back, she must be found—but where? Weston 
realized that the better nature in his patient 
had asserted itself; he knew she unfolded her 
past, even while it brought pain to her heart, 
and he would be with her—‘“the best patient 


in the world.” 


Madge 
in Weston’s 
"; aie you wouldn’t believe what that 
woman said about me, but I wanted you to 


seal | KNEW you would find me, dear,” 
softl cooed as she lay 
arms. 


find out—another way. Tell me, dear, when 
did you find the letter? what did you do? 
what did you think when you read it?” 
“What did I think? I thought I had been 
a ‘chump’ for not taking you in my arms and 
telling the other woman to go. 3ut never 
mind. now, dear: we’re together and—and I’ve 
a surprise for you. Guess.” 
guessed and 
guessed, but she guessed wrong 


3ut the girl guessed and 
every time. 

That night three happy persons gathered at 
the Weston home—young Dr. Weston, his 


and her father. 





patient 





The Fools of Christmastide 


By Harvey Peake 


. HE woman who sends an edition of Keats 
| , “ 
» the boy who admires “Old Sleuth,” 


And a pair of pink socks with a necktie to match 
To a man who’s no longer a youth; 


And the man who sends golf sticks or tackle for 


: fish, 

Or maybe a full box of tools, 

| To the friend who is bedfast and can’t lift a 
| hand, 

| Oh, these are the Christmastide fools 





HERE’S a man who will send a ten-candle- 
power lamp 
To lovers who spoon in the dark; 
And the aunt who will send to a sixteen year 
boy 
A very complete Noah’s Ark; 
And the man who will buy little wifie a purse 
When the ardor of married life cools, 


While she’s looking for gems or an electric coupe, 


Oh, these are the Christmastide fools. 
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The Greatest Subscription Premium 
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If YOU could secure a summer homesite on the shore of beautiful 
Romona Lake, Michigan, close to Diamond Park, the famous summer 
resort, close enough to Chicago so that it is easily reached either by the 
Pere Marquette Railroad or by a delightful ride across Lake Michigan 
on a Goodrich Line steamer, yet far enough away to avoid the rush of 
the Sunday excursionists—where there are hotels, stores, telephones, daily 
mail delivery—where there are miles of sandy beach—where YOU can 
go boating and bathing to your heart’s content, and where fishing is un- 
surpassed, as Romona Lake fairly teems with game fish—where you have 


no dues or assessments of any kind to pay— 


If by subscribing to the PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, “The Best 
Illustrated Magazine in America,” you can secure such a lot at beautiful 
Romona Lake, where you can build a summer home, or camp if you 
choose, is it not worth while to fill out the attached coupon and receive 
photographs, maps and full information of our premium subscription offer 


without cost or obligation on your part? 


Send us the coupon properly filled out to-day and thus pave the 
way for spending next summer at Diamond Park on YOUR OWN LOT. 
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HILLIPS SMALLEY, of the Rex Com 
pany, is the proud owner of a new touring 


car, and there is some class.to that car, 


1 1 uo 


vith a big “C” in class. Mrs. Smalley (Lois 
Veber) is often seen at the wheel. “Phil” says 

e car 1s so long that all they have to do in the 
morning is to get in at their house and walk 


up to the front of the car and they are at the 


studio, thus saving gasolene and carfare. 


Y OU know, they do say they have a bunch of 

lliers at the Universal plant at Hollywood, 
Cal. The other day Lee Moran came out of his 
dressing room discussing the affairs of the day 
before. Lee was telling Donald MacDonald what 
an awful time he had in a western comedy while 
riding his broncho. He said he came very near 
having a bad fall, because he lost his lines. 
“Pop” Bassett, you know, is always there with a 
little of his side comedy, and he got on the scene 
just in time to hear Lee tell of his narrow escape. 
With one of “Pop” said: “Well, 
Lee, old man, why didn’t you ‘adlib’ your way 


along until you found your lines?” Then “Pop” 


his usual smiles, 


hurried into his dressing room. 


B' 1B LEONARD was standing in the door 

f the dressing room the other day at the 
Hollywood studio, when “Wally” Reid came 
dashing up on a new broncho. “Well,” says 
Bob, “some speeder that; how much do you ows 
on him?” “Oh, about fifty dollars,” replied the 
truthful Wally. “Then how much does your 
Sombrer-O?” And they let fellows like that 
live 


EAH BAIRD of the Imp Company, who is 
reputed to be one of the handsomest ladies 
in the photoplays, says she met many real live 
They all 
had their fingers oiled to see if you had money, 
she said, and she was careful not to go out on 


s 


lords and dukes in London and Paris. 


salary day 


V ICTORIA and Eugenia Ford of the Fron- 
tier Company of the Universal are the 
proud owners of a new touring car, and recently 
took a trip up to Santa Barbara, Cal., to visit 
friends at the Flying “A” 


studio. As they said, 


it was some trip up there, about forty miles of 
the road being right along the ocean front. The 
view was beautiful, and everybody knows what 
the climate is like in Southern California this 
time of the year. They thoroughly enjoyed the 
ride, and the youthful Victoria was the chauf- 
feuse most of the way. They do say she is some 
daring driver. 


ACK KERRIGAN, since joining the Universal 

forces, is the Beau Brummel of the photo- 
play colony. No one in Universal City can boast 
of more popularity than “Handsome Jack.” And 
to give him credit, I guess there isn’t a more 
handsome chap in the “movies.” These beauti- 
ful fall mornings he is often seen driving with 
his mother (who, as he says, is his “sweetheart” ) 
around through Hollywood in his trap and his 
beautiful black horse “Kerry.” 


ET little Ethel Grandin of the Imp Com- 
pany the other day down town. She says 
all the players of the Imp Company are home 
from Europe. They had a wonderful time, she 
said. But old New York looks awful good to 
them. They say one never appreciates New 
York until they have been abroad. 


L EAVE it to the Universal to land the Big 
Ones. They have secured Walter McNamara 
for a director, and a good one he is, too. He 
is a clever writer also, and for the past few 
months has been connected with the scenario 
department, but they saw his wonderful qualities 
as a producer, hence the change. Mr. Mac- 
Namara is a native of the Emerald Isle, and a 
credit to his country, too. 


EARL WHITE was the center of mucl: at- 

tention the other night when, with a party 
of friends, she attended a performance of “The 
Lure” at one of the Broadway playhouses. The 
beautiful leading lady of the Crystal, Company 
was at first a little embarrassed, but soon calmed 
her emotions and bowed to the many who were 
smiling a recognition to her. She said after- 
ward: “Never again for me in a box. They 
must have thought I didn’t care to see the show, 


they kept me so uncomfortable staring at me.” 
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Let Us Start You in the 
Candy Business 


YOU CAN BUILD UP A BIG BUSINESS ANYWHERE 
AND SOON MAKE AN INDEPENDENT FORTUNE! 


ALL you need is our 


Candy-Making Outfit, our for- 


mulas, a little window space in any 
store, and you are ready for business. We 
furnish the advertising, the selling plan 
and the use of our copyrights. 

We supply you with all necessary raw 
materials at wholesale prices and teach you 
how to make our candy, the same Gelictous 
home-made candies that we are making and selling 
to the most critical trade here in Chicago d sy 
Here is an opportunity to get intoa clean, leg- 
itimate business that will make you a fortune. 


A Fortune In Few Years 


The owner of a brand of home-made 
candy that has now become famous was making 
candy in asmall way in one room of his dwelling in 
Washington, D.C., a few years ago. He started out 
just as we wish to start you—by manufacturing his 
own candy. Today he is reputed to be worth nearly 
a ‘on urter of a million dollars and he made it in the 

= business. It is said that he owns stock in 
nearly all the banks in Washington. 


$7 000 A Month In Profits! 


A young man started twosmall candy stores 


in Chicago just two years ago making and seili ngthis 
same brand of candy and we are reliably informed that 
today his profits amount to over $1,000 a month. 


Both of the above mentioned men are well 
know n to us, one of the m having at one time bee n in bus- 
iness with the head of our institution, therefore, we know 
the above statements to be facts as they co me to us direct 
from one of the men mentioned and to anyone who is 
interested we will supply the names and all particulars. 


Our Plan To Start You In Business! 

We are building a big nation-wide candy 
business. We want our candies on sale in every 
town, but instead of operating branch stores all 
over the country ata big expense for clerks and 
rent, we are going to sell the rights to manufacture 
and dispose of our candies to someone in each town. 
We furnish the formulas, the boxes bearing our 
copy-righted trade mark and your name. We sup- 
ply all materials at wholesale prices, teach you how 
to make our candy, and you pay us asmall royalty 
on the candy you sell andasmall initial fee for our 
outfit and territory rights. 


You make the candy in your own kitchen and 
pack it in our handsome boxes ready for sale. The chil- 
dren can easily sell enough candy after school hours to pay 
the running expenses of the average home. This is an 
excellent opportunity for anyone toearn money with 
which to go through college and the business may be carried onafter 
school hours, in the town or city where you wish to go to college. 


You Must Write or Wire Us Today 


Write for full information right now before it 
slips your attention; or, better still, telegraph us to hold 
your territory. his is your chance to get in a business 
that will make you rich if you will stick to it. One small 
boy or girl, or widowed mother, may easily support a 
family from the sale of this candy, and ina very few 
years become independent, This is an excellent opportunity for those 
who work for others to go in business for themselves ou can start in 
asmall wy selling your candy in the evening, after you quit your 
regular work. 


All We Require Is Honesty 


This isa bigger paying business than any moving 
picture show, and you can start with practically no cap- 
ital, as we furnish everything. All we want to know is 
that you are reliable and that you will treat us fairly in 
rendering an account of your sales, and that you will 
remit to us promptly for our small portion of the profits. Do not delay 
in sending for full particulars as someone else may get your territory. 
Positively only one person in each town may have the right to make an 
sell our cancy. Telegraph us right now to hold your territory. 


Send 50c in stamps or coin for full pound sample box, or 25c for 
half pound box, or, we will send you a liberal sample for 10c. 


SWEETHEART CANDY COMPANY, Box G, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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LOs StUDIO CHAT FROM THE INSIDE 





—~ DALY, the ever-smiling director for the 
(sem, | > iI of ‘ 


landed a “live” one in a two- 
in adaptation from Bulwer Lytton’s novel, 
laltravers, called “The End of the 
It’s a story, direction and action are 
praise, and Bob has every reason to be 


id of his latest effort to please the fan-world. 


EF LORENCI LAWRENCE, one of the most 


lar actresses playing in pictures, has 


pleted a series of Jewish pictures. In the 

Mi iwrence played the part of an “East 
Side” Jews and portrayed the great odds that 
the creed and living in the Jewish re- 

ligior M Lawren e, as we all know, is a 
t capable actress and I am sure that the 
declare her more than a success in 


cing to her, I asked 
any message for the PHOTOPLAY 
readet She says, “Just tell them that | wish 


ill the h ip] est al d most prosperous New 


Year they have ever had, that no one is dearer 
than my great, big-hearted audiences, and 
| ( m all.” And I know from the way 
M Lawrence said it that she really did. 
V' RA SISSON, late of the Powers Company, 

joined the ranks of the New Majestic 
Company at their beautiful studio on Boyle 
Heights in | Angeles 


T HI ther day Director Lucius Henderson of 
‘ M +; ( pany oor 


mpany was taking a “Tom 

Boy” picture, in which the “girl with the beauti- 
n other words, Francelia Billington 

up a rather large tree. We all 

t old saying about how easy it is to do 

a this nd how hard to undo. Well, the fair 
ncel majestically climbed up the tree, but 
when it 1 time for her to get down—nothing 
doit he couldn't find any place to put her 
feet, and sl just couldn’t imagine how in the 
world sl got away up there. Believe me, it 
le Majestic Company that was 

\ he picture to get her down, and, as 
Mr. Henderson said, he thought he would have to 


lepartment for help. 


‘:ARWOOD received a letter the oth- 


a le girl way up in Maine. 
Shi d she had read that Billie originally hailed 
from lexa Shi wrote to ask him if people 


were really as wild in Texas as she had always 
heard they were, and if that was his reason for 
leaving the Lone Star State. Billie said he 
t the heart to enlighten her, so he wrote 


back: “Yes, my dear little friend, you are quite 


right. All people in Texas have horns and are 
wild, and cowboys and Indians have the grandest 
fights imaginable. My reason for leaving Texas 
was that I, too, was a wild cowboy and I found 
more room in California, so here I am.” Now, 
can you imagine Billie Garwood being a wild- 
looking cowboy, even in a picture? I can’t. Of 
course, we know it was only done for a joke. 
It sure is some huge joke, all right. 


F \NNY GREGORY says she has the worst 

time keeping her shoes on in a dance scene. 
Even if the director orders no “trotting” Fan 
usually puts a little in and loses her shoe in the 
scene. 


OVIAL Fred Mace and Company, who have 
J been spending the summer months with the 
Thanhouser folks at their studio in New Roch- 
elle, N. Y., have returned to the land of perpet- 
ual summer. And everybody sure misses Fred, 
for he was the life of the place. Not long ago 
he attended a ball given by the New Rochelle 
Elks. We all know how much fun you have at 
an Elk ball. And it is useless to tell you 
that it lasted until a very late hour. But never 
minding the late hour, Fred stuck to the last. 
Next morning he had an early call at the studio, 
and had to be there on time. Now, you see, our 
Fred was awfully sleepy, and he was playing 
the part of Theodore Roosevelt in a comedy that 
he was doing. It necessitated him wearing a large 
pair of false teeth tied onto his own teeth, and 
every time they would get the scene rehearsed 
and ready to take, poor, sleepy Fred would yawn 
and the darn teeth would fall out. Then he 
would have to go and get a little pail and wash 
them, so after the first scene was taken with 
many difficulties, Fred picked up his little pail 
and carried it around with him. He said: “For 
goodness sake, don’t make me laugh or talk, be- 
cause if you do, I will yawn, and I’ll urop these 
teeth, and I certainly am getting tired washing 
them. I won’t have a whole pair left by the time 
the picture is finished.” 


HANHOUSERITES were delighted this 

week by a recent visit from Ann Drew- 
Turner. Miss Drew was one of the beautiful 
girls in the western Majestic Company, who got 
married and forsook her photoplay “pals.” But 
isten, folks, Ann looks a dream. She’s so happy 
and wears a smile noted for its origin in Califor- 
nia. She is on a visit to New York to see her 
mother, and, of course, ran out to see the folks 
at the studio, and they were mighty glad to see 
her 
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Go Home Tonight— 





put that funny experience you 
saw or had down on paper, make 
it into a MOTION PICTURE 
. PLOT and sell it. 


Every Person 
Everywhere— 


has had some experience at some 
time or other, which, if under our 
guidance and direction could be 
put into a film story, would make 
a big hit. Millions of people 
would see and enjoy it. You 
would be lifted from obscurity. 
That necessary amount of money 
needed to make ends meet would 
be yours. 


You Can Do It— 


All you need is our coaching 
and guiding. The heads of our 
school are expert and successful 
PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS. You 
benefit by their éxperience. Our 
catalog will tell you all about it 
and it’s FREE. 

Sign the coupon tonight. 

Send it in, too. 


Authors’ 
Motion Picture School 
Chicago 











Author’s Motion Picture School, 
Chicago: 


by return mail. 


Address ...... 





Box 130A, 


Please send your illustrated catalog to me 
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Every Blemish 
Removed In 
Ten Days 
I Will Tell Every Reader 


of This Paper How 
FREE. 








Complexion Makes or Mars 


Your Appearance. 


Your 


PEARL LA SAGE, former actress, who now offers to 
tell women of the most remarkable com- 
plexion treatment ever known. 


This great t ity urvel has instantly | ia ati Stubborr 
cases have t I ed that baffled phy 4 a alist v 
You have never in all your life used heard anyt lik t M 
muddy complexions, red spots, pimples, black ad plions var 4 st 
like magic No crea oti enanie salve, plast bandage, mask, mas 
sage, diet or apparatus, nothing t wallow It « sn't mat whethe 
not your complexion is a ‘fright whether your fa full of muddy spot 
peppery blackheads, embarrassing piny and I whiet r 
skin is rough and ‘“‘porey and you've tried almost ¢ ything under the 
sun to get rid of the blemishes This w erful treatment, in just ten days 
positively removes every blemish ar beaut v rskininama way 
You lo k years younger It gives the sk the bl 4 tintet purity of @ 
freshly blown rose. In ten days you can be the subject of wild a ation 
by all your friends. no matter what your or cor y I ! All 
methods now known are cast aside. 1 e is not to wear 
nothing to take internally Your face, even arms, ha s ilders are 
beautified beyond your fondest dreams. All this I will abs tely pr t 
you before your own eyes in your miirr in ten days This t atment t 
solutely harmless to the most delicate sk ind very pleasant t st N 
change in your mode of livir ect y A fe ites ry day t 

To every reader of this pay I will tai t ally ast 1- 
ing treatment Let me show you y ia not risk @ pe y ser I 
money—Just send y name and a ess on the free pon ar I 


will give you full details by ret 


FREE COUPON. 


PEARL LA SAGE, Suite 564 
2120 Michigan Ave , Chicago, Ill. 


I am a reader of this paper and am entitled to 
know full de:ails of the sensational, harmless, scien- 
tific method for giving 
complexion and removing every blemish in ten days. 
There is no obligation whatsoever on my part for 
this information. 
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110 STUDIO CHAT FROM THE INSIDE 





D [D anybody hear a funny noise like a French- 
man all excited? Well, that was Albert 
Hale trying to explain to some extra people how 


1 


4 
he wants a scene played 


N \RGUERITE LOVERIDGE, of Fred 
Mace’s Company, suffered a bad sprain of 

knee recently She was standing out on the 

big exterior stage of the Thanhouser Company, 
and not knowing she was so near the edge, 


stepped back off the stage and fell nearly ten 


5 ig Thanhouser Company has so many 
Liscslcta » 


ngs around its studio now, that Fred 
Mace recently lost “Bud.” Don’t know “Bud?” 
Little “Bud” Duncan—Oh-h-h! Fred says “Bud” 
e Dutchman's flea—and he has bought 
i. dog collar and chain and in the future intends 
\s Fred says, “That fel- 
low will be stepped on some day, and that will be 
the end of him.” 


FY 


e Flo’s life insured, for she is some reckless 


keep Bud close by. 


) LA BADIE is figuring on buying a little 
iat racer, and President Hite had better 


driver, and you know - —. 
* ENE MOORE was having his troubles the 
other day directing a big scene in which Maude 
Feal d James Cruze were playing the leads. 
There was a big crowd of extra people all in full 
dre nd an orchestra playing. They had taken 
feet of film when Mr. Moore said stop 
(meaning only the orchestra), but just at that 
moment his assistant came up to speak to him, 
ind he f course, thought the scene would be 
going on just the same. When he turned around 


every one was talking, and to find Jim Cruze 
Well, it was sure Jimmie’s cue to 


blu } Hy Say “Gee, Gene, | thought you 
meant for the whole business to stop, so I walked 
over to get a little air.” So there was 50 feet 


OT alent wasted 


\MES DURKIN is directing at the Than- 
J houser Company, filling the vacancy made by 
Tom Heffron’s leaving to join the Biograph 
Company 


S's E Billie Russell moved out to New 
Rochelle to be near the Thanhouser studio, 
he has been somewhat a quiet man, staying in 
evenings He went down to New York one 
night and got lost—actually lost on Broadway. 
That’s going some for Bill, for, to use Bill’s ex- 


t 


pression, he can “almost remember when Broad- 


way was a pasture and Forty-second street was 
but a lane.” 


ARRY VON METER of the American Com- 

pany could easily join a side show with fel- 
lows who eat snakes and swallow swords, etc. 
He was working in a gambling scene, and smok- 
ing, recently, when Sydney Ayres threw a pack 
of cards at him, and it was such a surprise he 
swallowed the cigarette. Harry swears it’s still 
lit from the way his stomach feels. 


HE many friends of Winnifred Greenwood 
will indeed be glad to know that she is again 
better after her recent illness. 


yi’ IAN RICH, the American leading lady, 
has added another link to her chain of ac- 
complishments in learning to drive Captain 
Geoige Courley’s motorboat, and very shortly 
will be seen driving it in a picture. 


T ABEL NORMAND of the Keystone com- 
. pany has a new collie dog called “Keystone.” 
The other day he was lying on the floor in the 
studio while the company was rehearsing a 
scene. Mabel was being pretty badly treated, 
when “Keystone” just happened to open one eye. 
As Mabel was being thrown across a table by 
Mack Sennett, the dog leaped at Mack and the 
latter said he would be running yet, if there 
hadn’t been a friendly orange tree near-by. Next 
morning a sign was posted, “No dogs allowed on 
stage.” Guess Mabel didn’t have a laugh com- 
ing, eh? 


\RNEY SHERRY gave a dance recently at 
his home in Venice, Cal. Many picture play- 
ers attended; all reported a rip-roaring time 


HOMAS INCE of the New York Motion 

Picture company is patting himself on the 
back with much pride owing to a recent Domino 
release called the “Heart of Kathleen.” He says 
it’s the greatest picture he ever staged except 
the “Battle of Gettysburg.” 


At E. CHRISTIE, director for the Nestor 

company, had Russell Bassett running all 
over the business portion of Los Angeles, in his 
pajamas recently, while making a comedy. “Pop” 
was a funny sight. To make matters worse the 
company kept him standing in front of a store, 
while they went for refreshments. Needless to 
say, “Pop” had an audience. Donald MacDonald 
added insult to injury by telling everyone in the 
crowd that “Pop” was an escaped lunatic. 
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Here Is a Real 
Life Story 
That Will 


interest You 








You, Who Work for a Living, Will Be 
Interested in This Story! 


On the first of January, aman who had been 
employed by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, i 
one of the important departments i in the general as es 
at Baltimore, Stepped into the office of the Superintend- 
ent and said: “Mr. Superintendent, I’ve been with the 
B. & O. for fourteen years today. I’ve been a faith- 
ful and efficient man and I would like to have more 
money than I am getting.” 

“Mr. Ross, I appre- 


The Superintendent Replied: |=; Ross. Tanpre- 


you have peen with the road fourteen years and I know that 
you have a clean record. In fact, I believe you were with the 
B. & O. for eight years before I came here, and for six years 
before I ever did any railroad work at all. I know you are 
competent to do the work you are doing, and Iam perfectly 
willing to recommend an advancement for you, but not for 
the work you are doing now. am not authorized to pay any 
more for that work than you are now getting; if 1 were, you 
would have been getting it long ago. But I'll tell you what 
Iwilldo. Iwill give you another job that pays more money. 


“What other job around here can you fill?” 


That last question was a stunner! What other job 
around there could this man fill when he had been at one 
desk all his life, doing only one kind of work? The result of 
the interview was that this perfectly capable, sober and 
honest man had to remain at his old job, not because the 
superintendent was unwilling to advance him, not because 
there was_no better job in that office, but_ BECAUSE THE 
MAN WAS NOT CAPABLE OF FILLING ANY OTHER JOB. 
In other words, opportunity knocked at his door, found him 
unprepared for the call, and had to pass on without entering. 

How about your own case? Where would you be if 
opportunity knocked at your door, or if you went out and 
found Mr. “‘Opportunity”’ and cornered him for an interview? 

Suppose this B. & O. R. R. man had been putting in 
say, only one hour each evening—probably the hour he actually 
wasted in amusement or idleness, during all these fourteen 
years, preparing himself for a better place? Suppose he had 
been able to say to the superintendent: 

**I can fill either one of those vacancies in the 
tariff bureau which must be filled shortly” or ‘‘I 
can fill Jones’ job in the Accounting Department 
when he is promoted the first of the month.” 

What first would have been necessary to enable him to have 
made such statements? Preparation, Competency and Training. 





How often have you heard it said that men usually 
stay at one desk a natural lifetime in the railroad business! 
Do you know the real reason why railroad men remain at 
one desk always? The trouble is not with the railroads. It is 
with the men themselves. Consider, for example, James J. Hill, 
who arose from telegraph operator to President of the Great 
Northern Railway; Samuel Rea, who began as chainman and 
rodman and a to the Pre sidenc y of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; ane Harahan, President of the Seaboard Air 

Line Railway, wv hohe gan as offic e boy fort..e superintendent of 
the L. & N. R.R. Do you suppose these big railroad men could 
have advanced as they have without study and preparation? 


New Jobs Now Qpen—Earn from $35 to $100 
Weekly as Traffic Managers 


Modern transportation is ajungle of routes and rates, 
calling for speciali-ts, who like the pathfinders of old, have 
expert mole. .dge of the trails of traffic. How to route ship- 
ment to obtain shortest milecge and quickest deliveries and how 
to classify goods to obtain lowest rates are two vital factors in 
business competition. The man who knows how isso valuable to 
hisemployer that he commands respect and big remuneration. 


New and Uncrowded Profession 


Thereare halfamillion LARGE SHIPPERS inthe United 
States. Practically every one of them needs an expert 
traffic man, and this need is recognized as never before ¢ 
because of the recently enacted railroad rate law Pid 
and interstate commerce regulations. The dem: or Pid 
for trained and efficient traffic men ismanytimes 4 
greater than the supply. There’s room for you. o 


Study Traffic and ra LaSalle 
interstate Commerce ¢ Extension 
Pg University 


Dept. 228 , Chicago 


¢ 
¢ 
Pi 


« 


Decide now to become a traffic man, 
Our Interstate Commerce course enables you r 
to study AT HOME, without leaving your r’ 


occupation or sacrificing present income. ¢ 
Clip coupon below, sign and 4? I am interested in the 
mail at once and we will send you Pid new profession — Traffic 


REE, postpaid, our valuable book, r) id BF se: 
a Years’ Promotion in One, Pd Monsees *. nt. At ase send 
and information concerning the oe”, me tien ears’ romotion 

portunities and requirements ¢ in One and ful! information 

of this bck ts wert y-~ a and Traffic Book, free of al! cost. 
is worth a dollar 

5 ony man’s mon bu Pd 
it is free while they last. Pd 


4 Oe ile ancien bie 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 2% , CHICAGO.’ 





Other Courses: LAW, HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY, BUSINESS P 


+ , 
BF Cae cccecncnncccenesesoccsancsces 














ADMINISTRATION, BUSINESS ENGLISH, BOOKKEEPING. Pod iia 
me 
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IMER JOHNSTON, the American direc- 
I 


rn Hearts,” 1 


MORAN ga 


pu 


t over a “beaut” called 
1 which Louise Lester and 


ig did some great work 


ve the bunch around the 


r studio an awful shock by moving re 
Lee packed up his trunks to move six 
but n r could he find time until 
\1] s time his belongings have been 
| But now’s the time to laugh 
d two blocks. 


[ Little Mary 


Pickford and her sister 
Poor dear “Little Mary” 


1 1 


ny and thin, but Sister Lottie 
etting stronger every day. 

LOTTA NEILSON is playing the title 
e in “Leah NKleschna,” by the Famous 
! Some classy film it is, too. 

pleasure that we note wher 
Kathleen Kerrigan will play opposite 
r, Jack, in a new feature pic- 
t U il company 
ird from our dear, sweet 
by? She has left the 
my sorrow, as well 
( | just at present her 


known to the writer 


<LES EVERETT, late of 


now touring in a pro- 


\ngel Without Wings,” under the 


\. Brady Master Charles 


“tough kid” as does he in the play. Well, he was 
almost mobbed in the picture theater when they 
saw he was the child on the screen, and for the 
Wednesday matinee received the greatest re- 
ception ever tendered a child actor. 


URIEL OSTRICHE, the seventeen-year-old 

leading lady of the Princess films, has noth- 
1g in common with the demon Superstition. P’raps 
it's because she’s not old enough yet. Player- 
folk are strong on the superstitious thing and if 
this temperamental weakness hasn’t “got to” Miss 
Ostriche yet, likely it’s because she’s young. At 
any rate, she has always asked her director to 
start taking the pictures on Friday, the Thirteenth, 
and has walked under every ladder at the Prin- 
cess studio. So it was altogether fitting that she 
appear in a playlet entitled “Friday, the Thir- 
teenth,” that showed she gave devil-a-care about 
the terrors of superstition. Her husband—in the 
playlet—is a superstitious dog. He has evil dreams 
and they frighten him. The unsuperstitious wife 
laughs, and in the end she laughs last. The 
dreams aren’t borne out by actual events. It’s 
a good film for superstitious people. 


, ine handsome, dark-haired, dark-eyed leading 

man who plays opposite Muriel Ostriche in 
the Princess films is playing his first “picture” en- 
gagement. He is Boyd Marshall, from the musical 
comedy stage and long a favorite with Kolb and 
Dill in "Frisco and at the New York Hippodrome. 
He makes his film bow in the Princess reel en- 
titled “Friday, the Thirteenth,” as Miss Ostriche’s 
superstitious husband. Several well-known pic 
ture actors were offered to Mr. Hite for the lead- 
ing man job in the new brand, but he decided on 














llis Charles Frohman Everett) the “new face,” because in Miss Ostriche and 
how recently while playing Marie Ehne he had old favorites. The latter is 
is luck would have it, there the little lady who was famous for many years 
tures in which he played a as “The Thanhouser Kid.” 
pray 
~ a 7 ; 
A NEW YEAR’S GREETING 
hets of old foretold coming events by inspirations, but common mortals 


an exercise of the judgment only, and as the past has been, the 


lid | 


feel perfectly safe in prophesying many great and wonderful 
field of motion pictures for the coming year—and, Dear Friends, I wish 
lappiest and Most Prosperous New Year that you can wish yourselves— 


| aie 
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Become a Powerful 
Public Speaker! 


Listen to the voices of Master Speakers 
Through THISMACHINE 15 minutes each day 


OU can force the world to hear your opinions—you can sell more goods 
you can conduct your own political campaign—you can become a great lecturer 
for the temperance movement and deal a death blow to the saloons—you can become a 









ORATORS 
ARE MADE 
—NOT BORN 








*‘Billy Sunday’’ or a *‘Dwight L. Moody”’ and help in the salvation of souls and the up- 
lift of humanity—you can make yourself famous as a political leader in some of the new p Tit cal 
parties just starting—you can — a great ac et a *‘Belasco”’ ora ‘ervey Lauder’’—you can 
become a great lawyer, a ‘‘Delmas,’’ a ‘‘Lincoln,’’ a ‘‘Choate,”’ ora ‘‘Clarence S. Darrow.’’ You 
can become the foremost man in any ‘eedert king, ‘on industrial enterprise, or any professi ion IF 


YOU LEARN TO SPEAK FORCEFULLY AND CONVINCINGLY Great orators are made 
—they are not born with this brilliant accomplishment. 


$5,000 a Year! — 


At a meeting of we, Executives’ Club in Chicago a few weeks ago, a voung man was 
called upon to make a short speech. No one oo he was a master speaker. He arose, and for 
thirty minutes held his fellow members speli-bound. In that small audience sat men who are the 
heads of the largest commercial industries in the world. The next day this young man received an 
offer of $5,000 a year for his services. Did his ability as a public speaker pay? 


The Great Speech of Caleb Powers 


This is one of the most wonderful speeches ever de ‘liv ered, and 4 
it is a master argument based on law ee the evidence submittedat 49 
the trial. AT’THE CLOSE OF MR. POWERS’ SP EECH M. ANY Fas 
OF THE JURORS WERE IN TEARS, AND THERE WAS Hi ARDL Y fo! 





A DRY EYELID IN THE COURT ROOM. Theclosing ar *? ? 
this great speech, just as this brilliant young Kentucky ine "Ko a 
delivered it, comes to youas apart ofourcoursein Public Speaki on '$ 
+" 
if 2”, : 
a ing ac ine y ‘ ¢ American 
i : ae . Universit 
A portion of our course is administered x - U y 
through the use of a talking machine withespecially 49 Sy of Letters 
CALEB POWERS prepared records. We give you the machine and the y "Ov" ioe : 
records. You master one record each month, learn- i Box G, Chicago 


ing to speak after the style of the master speakers. Through this system you ‘Ss, 
hear the voices of master speakers—or master salesmen. You not only hear or lease send full informa- 
what they said, but how they said it. ion of your Public Speak- 


x 
The attached coupon will bring full particulars. a re ie ing Course. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF LETTERS , xe) a 
Box G, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ” 
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“Pa,” inquired William, “what is a burlesque? 


‘A burlesque, son,” replied the father, “is a 


“Henry,” interrupted the mother, who had 
been listening to the conversation, “if you are 
going to answer that question, I will leave the 
room.”’—Kellogge’s Square Dealer. 


A BIG PART 
“Did you ever act before?” asked Mack Sen 
\eystone director, of a young man who 


had been bothering him for weeks asking for a 


chance to work in pictures 


“Sure; | had one of the principal parts in a 


“What show was it?” asked Mack. 
“*The Blot on Her Name,’” replied the youth 


il, 
1 


‘And what part did you play?” asked Mack, 
making an effort to recall the show. 


“Oh!” came the answer. “I was the Blot.” 


PLUCKING ASPARAGUS 


They were both popular film stars, and they 


were newl d. They were also very happy and 
very much in love Besides, they had a new 
home and a “truck patch.” 

“Honey girl,” he said, “I've been in the garden 
and | saw some asparagus ready for cooking 
You shall have the pleasure of gathering the first 
fruit of the season.” 


The young wife wasn’t an expert in horticul- 
ture, but didn’t want to “let on.” She thought 
if she went alone she might commit some awful 
blunder, so she said enthusiastically: “I'll tell you 
what, Lemar, we'll go out together. You shall 
pluck it and I will hold the ladder.” 


SOME PLAYER, 1OO 

During the filming of “The Umpire,” Mar- 
guerite Loveridge, the Majestic star, who is an 
ardent baseball fan, had occasion to attend a 
game between the Los Angeles and Portland 
clubs. Things were breaking anything but right 
for the home team. 

“There are nine men on a side, are there not?” 
asked the young lady on Marguerite’s left. 

“No,” replied “Billie Burke of the Pictures,” 
“ten—the umpire shifts.” 


NO HASTE 

The heroic fireman, with the fainting woman in 
his arms, stood on the seventeenth-story window 
of the burning building. Flames were bursting 
from the windows above and below and dense 
clouds of smoke were swirling around the man 
and his unconscious burder. In another minute 
it would be impossible for him to reach the iron 
fire-escape, yet he stood there with the woman 
in his arms. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” shouted the agonized people, 
who looked up from across the street, where they 
were kept by the watchful ; olicemen. 

One man, more excitable than the others, 
shouted: 

“Come on down, you idiot! What are you 
standing there for? Can’t you see the escape 
will be cut off in another minute?” 

“Keep quiet,” commanded an _ officer. “He 
doesn’t start down till they begin on the second 
reel.” 


GOOD FELLOW 





Father (visiting at college)—“My son, these 
are better cigars than I can afford.” 

Son—“That’s all right, father; take all you 
want; this is on me.”—Yale Record. 
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MUTUAL MOVIES 


Look for the MUTUAL Sign Before You Enter 





This Sign Marks the Very Best Motion 


Picture Entertainment in the World 


JUST WATCH! | Look 


for this sign nght in 
the entrance. Find it be- 
fore you pay your money. 
hen you see it you 
can go in confidently. It 
guarantees your pleasure. 


YOU'VE noticed the big 


difference between some 
motion picture exhibitions 
and others. Some grip you 
hard---hold your interest-- 
make you shake with laugh- 
ter or thrill with emotion. 


Those Were MUTUAL Movies You Saw 
There is a theatre showing MUTUAL MOVIES near 


your home. 


Find it, go tonight and judge for yourself. 
THEN GET THE HABIT AND GO EVERY 


NIGHT: 


But don’t forget to insure your pleasure by looking 
for the MUTUAL trademark before you enter 


MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 


Main Office: 71 West 23d St., New York; Branches in 49 Cities 
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WEST COAST STUDIO JOTTINGS 


By George A. Posner 




















All Het Up 


‘6 UPID” ROSCOE ARBUCKLE is wear- 
C ng considerable of a peeve around the 
Keystone studios these days. He says 

t's because the boys have got to dubbing him 
it elephantine cherub.” Cheer up, Roscoe. 
They’re “only foolin’.” 
ider; they didn’t say you were an elephant. Only 


’Sides, Roscoe, con- 
said you looked like one. Now smile. 


Another Keystone 
M \BEL NORMAND has a new pet bow- 
wow named Keystone. Mabel likes Key- 
stone and Keystone reciprocates her affection. 


Woof! 


The Goat 
| ) OOR Jack Richardson refuses to go motoring 
more. Every time some poker-playing 


riff out Santa Barbara way goes broke he hies 
himself into the road, waits until Jack comes 
eandering along, “pinches” him for speeding, 
llects a stiff fine, and, returning to the barn, 


resumes his hand 


Should Auld Acquaintance— 
P \SSING through the stamping grounds of 


\merican outfit upon a recent visit to 
Santa Barbara, I saw Harry Von Meter hard at 


Same old Harry, equally at home in com- 
edy or drama. Some actor, that boy. Look at 
it heroic pose. What a treat for the matinee 


Tiny, But Conspicuous 


A NOTHER strenuous worker around Flying 
\ camp is little Baby Helen, only four years 

but “large for her size.” Baby Helen is an 
important little lady, and well might she be. 
For are not photodramas written especially to fit 
her talents? They are. 


“Shorty” Hamilton’s Desperate Deed 
| er “Shorty” Hamilton of the Broncho 
Company was “strung up” by a crew of de- 
partment store clerks for complicity in the sen- 


sational hold-up and robbery of the Hangtown 
Bank. Hold on, now, don’t be too previous. For 
the benefit of those who may not understand, | 
will explain that this was only a mimic affair 
and was incidental to a “Days of 49” carnival 
held in Los Angeles. A typical western town, 
containing gambling dives, opium dens, Chinese 
lottery houses and other delights, was built for 
the occasion. The newspaper account of the 
affair follows: 

“A sensational hold-up occurred at Hangtown, 
Seventh and Grand avenue, last night, when 
Capt. Hunter of Grizzly Flat mine, carrying 
large bags of Hangtown money, which he had 
collected from persons going down into the 
mine, and through Lovers’ Lane, was followed 
by a band of desperadoes to Hangtown Bank and 
shot in the back just as he was going to de- 
posit it. (He was put on ice and later revived 
by a few of Hangtown’s soft drinks and a couple 
of cigars, which are sold by Chas. Bennett, in 
charge of the cigar and candy parlor.) Last night 
was Department Store Night and New York Mo- 
tion Picture Night. The place was packed. Im- 
mediately after the shooting John Del Monte 
organized a posse to ‘get’ the murderers. Wm. 
Doubleday, president of the New York State 
Society, was arrested as an accomplice, and 
‘Shorty’ Hamilton of the Broncho Company 
as the ‘murderer.’ Too bad a camera man wasn’t 
there. Would have made a fine film, especially 
the reviving part.” 


A Promotion 


ONALD MacDONALD is now a Universal 
director. With him are Laura Oakley, How- 
ard Hickman and Dick Rosson. 


Tills the Soil 
ILLIE O. GARWOOD spends a good deal of 


his time cultivating his onion patch on Cum- 
mings farm. The exercise seems to be doing 
him good. Billie might serve to illustrate that 
old saying, “In onions there is strength’—and 
profit. 
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MUTUAL SPECIAL 


IN FOUR REELS 


“MOTHS” 


with MAUDE FEALY 


THE MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION announces as a special release the great 
OUIDA play of the above title. Miss Fealy, starred in this film, is known from coast to 








coast as a legitimate theatrical star, and has positively never been seen to better advantage 
than in this motion picture of “MOTHS.” With her is a special Thanhouser cast, includ- 
ing such favorites as 


William Russell Gerda Holmes Harry Benham 
Mrs. Lawrence Marston Lila Chester 


“Moths” has been described as the most extraordinary description of a woman that 
has been penned. Remember: 
“She had chastity, and she had also courage.” 
“She was the martyr of a false civilization, of a society as corrupt 
as that of ‘he Borgias, and far more dishonest.” 
“She is innocent always and yet—When the moths have gnawed 
the ermine, no power in heaven or earth can make st again 
altogether what it was.” 
You must not miss this Marvel-Play and its wonderful star. 


Special terms and bookings can be had exclusively through the offices of 


The Mutual Film Corporation 
Masonic Temple, 71 West 23rd Street - - New York City 

















TYPEWRITER 
DOLLARS A MONTH 


Buys a genuine Standard No. 2 , 
SMITH-PREMIER Typewriter and f 


at $71.20 less than the manufacturer’s price. 


Never before has anything like this been attempted. Dealers get 
$3.00 a month rent forthis make of machine not nearly as perfectas 
the one we will send you, and you pay only Two Dollars a Month and Own It. 


Send the Coupon and We Will Ship You This 
Smith-Premier Typewriter on Approval 


When the typewriter arrives, deposit with the express agent $8 80and take the typewriter 
three days and try it If you find it the best typewriter you ever saw, satisfactory in 
every respect, keep it and send us $2.00 each month, until our special price of $28 80 is 
paid. If you don’t wantto keep it, return it to the express agent, and he will give you 
back your $8 80, and return the typewriter tous. We will pay the return express charges 
You won't want to send this machine back after you have seen it and tried it. You can’t 
imagine the perfection of these machines till you see one, and the price is $71.20 less 
than the catalog price, and it is guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00. 


Perfect machines only, complete outfit. nothing COUPON 
extra to buy, no strings of any kind to this offer 
Just think of buying such a typewriter for $8.80 down and $2.00a month 
Thousands of people have paid $100.00 cash for Smith-Premiers. It’s HARRY A. SMITH 
standard, by many considered the best typewriter ever built. A key No. 180 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, il. 
for each character. so each character is always the same; two-color rib- 
bon; a type brush for cleaning the type built into the machine; the 
tilting carriage throws all the previous writing in plain sight of the 
operator; comes to you with tools, rubber cover, complete operating in- 
structions. everything ready. It runs beautifully It's wonderfully 
simple and strong. It wil! last a lifetime, I sold a similar supply of 
these beautiful machines about a year ago to everybody's satisfaction 


Act Today to Be Sure : 


Only 200 typewriters can be shipped on this offer, 
so tear off coupon—mail it today—the typewriter 
will come to you promptly without any formalities, AGGO8S 1.04 cee ee renee ereneeeete sn staeenaresetteneeeeeeeenssseeestess 
You can’t lose and it’s the greatest economical 

















Ship me a No. 2 Smith-Premier f. 0. b. Chicago, as described in this 
advertisement I will pay you the $20.00 balance of the special $28 80 
purchase price, at the rate of $2.00 per month The title to remain in 
you until fully paid for. It is understood that I have three days in 
which to examine and try the typewriter. If I choose not to keep it I 
will carefully repack it and return it to the express agent It is under 
stood that you give the standard guarantee for one year 
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esteemed and _ versatile friend 





An Illustrious Personage 
N \POLEON BONAPARTE, alias Alexander 


the Great, alias Sir Ivanhoe, alias the Sul- 

tan, alias the Senator, alias J. Warren Kerrigan 
yes, all one person, and that person ow 
Kerrigan por- 
travs all these characters in succession in a 
advertised” Universal film entitled “The 


released under the Victor brand 


Look Who’s Here 


W HILE attending a chorus girls’ benefit the 
tl T day | 


yes, | modestly admit being a 
very benevolent person—I was surprised to sec 
Harry McCoy, the Jake of Joker films, step forth 
into the limelight. His act was entirely extem- 
poraneous, but he drew six encores Don’t let 
them turn your head, Mr. McCoy. Vaudevilling is 


1 


good enough, but the films are better. 


In Universal Camp 
i Gruss is quite a good deal of noise around 
the Universal studios nowadays. Jolly Otis 
Turner has returned from Arrowhead with as 


lot f 


fine a lot of pictures as ever you saw. Had a 


good time and combined business with pleasure. 
Only one mishap occurred to mar the pleasure 


of the trip—Joe Singleton fell in love. 


SG" \KING of noise reminds me that Miss 
Edna Maison of the Rex Company is some 
inger—beg pardon. The sounds Miss Maison 
makes are musical ones. She studied music un- 
der Collamarim and attained success and popu- 
larity in grand opera. Her vocal talents, how- 
ever, are now employed exclusively for the en- 


tertainment of her friends—more’s the pity. 


An Escape 
\RRY POLLARD, 


film producer, and his charming wife, who 


Universal’s champion 


is known as Margarita Fischer to pkotoplay fans, 
escaped the studio recently and when last seen 


vere making good speed San Diego-ways in their 


new motor car. They send word that they are 
merely taking a brief vacation and will be back 


on the job shortly. Look out for the auto cops, 


In Majestic Circles 
LMER HARRIS, an 


bred-in-the-bone, legitimate-stage playwright, 


honest-to-goodness, 


lapted Victor Hugo’s “Ruy Blas” for moving 
picture production, and Majestic Company reaps 
the benefit. Thus asserted Phil Lonergan, scen- 


ario editor of that company. Mr. Lonergan has 


good reason to be proud—and for other reasons, 
too. The piece is superbly staged and costumed; 
and as .for the acting, Miss Francelia Billington 
as Queen of Spain, William Garwood as Ruy 
Blas, Eugene Pellete as Don Caesar and Fred 
Vroom as Don Salust have outdone themselves 


The drama will be released in the near future. 


\W Billy West, formerly of American, at 
the Majestic studio. 
Albert Hale’s direction. 


He is working under 


Au-to Go Slow 
HE auto bug finally got Edwin August—to 
the tune of $4,200. What with Warren Ker- 
rigan, Harry Pollard, Helen Case and a_ few 
other chronic cases, the roads to Universal City 


are becoming rather hazardous for us pedestrians. 


An Enigma 


H** Probably you have 


E you seen Mimi? 
and 


perhaps you have not, and again per- 
haps you have seen her and may not have known 
it. Mimi is full grown, but only three years old, 
weighs but three pounds, but is heavy for 


her 
size, and is no midget, although measuring but 
eighteen inches from the tip of her nose to the 
tip of her tail—the secret is out. To relieve you 
from further anxiety, Mimi is a Maltese terrier, 
one of Director Henderson’s numerous pets, and 
recently appeared in a Majestic film entitled 
‘The House in the Tree.” Mimi, as a pet, is in 
a class with Phillips Smalley’s pet wolf—which 
is a compliment for the wolf. 


At Universal Camp 

\CK WARREN KERRIGAN, who recently 

joined the Universal forces at Hollywood, 
is soon to be exploited in a great series of mul- 
tiple-reel dramas under the direction of J. Farrell 
MacDonald. The first, a two-reel Irish produc- 
tion, written by James Dayton, is now under 
vay. It will be followed by “Samson,” a Biblical 
spectacle, in two reels, and “Class,” in three reels, 
by Richard Willis, said to be one of the master 
pieces of that versatile writer. 


ETITE Pauline Bush is very fond of horse- 
back riding. She is often seen on the smooth 
roads surrounding Universal City, or threading 


her way along the picturesque trails of that 


“wild and woolly region” curiously misnamed 
Griffith Park. Miss Bush is doing splendid work 
in a series of Westerns under the capable direc- 
tion of Mr. James Neil. 
her leading man. 


Warren Kerrigan is 
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A Christmas Present 
That Will Last a Year 


Don’t give a foolish present this year—one that will 
lose its appeal in a month or so. Give something useful 
and entertaining as well—a present that will continue to 
entertain for twelve months. New every month. A sub- 
scription to The Photoplay Magazine is the best yet. Send 
in your name and the name of the friend to whom you wish 
the magazine sent, along with a two-dollar bill. The sub- 
scriptions—yours and his (OR HERS)—will start imme- 
diately. We will send a pretty Christmas card to your 
friend, telling him of the gift. Just write name plainly on 


bottom of page. Right away! A lead pencil will do. 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


418 So. Market St., Chicago 











Write your name and your friend’s in this white space, and send it in immediately. 
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4 WHO'S WHO IN THE PHOTOPLAYS 


A New Department to Assist Photoplay “Fans” in 
Learning the Names of the Players 
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TI The following film productions CABARET SINGER, THE—Crystal Drama. 
November SN EN kk vodiescsanviawcenton Pearl White 
2 BED pcanessdesescoens Joseph T. Belmont 

ALMOST AN ACTRESS—Joker Comedy. “Hector” Wilson............+.+e+. Harry Gesell 
The Director........-s+seeeeeeeeeees Max Asher ee, ek soresencdecsvusvese Chester Barnett 
ce Serres ..Edward Bolland MEPS, DPOW Ricci cccccecccsccccssnes Kathryn Dana 
Camera Man.......+-+sseereeeeeees Lon Chaney CEE nsnnihenamhssendesaieds Miriam Rollins 
BUGS ck cheer cebsdcearccccevenneus +++ Lee Morris LAZY LOUIS—Joker Comedy. 

Benny. ++sseseeeeseeceereess Sylvion De Jardins iN. I gio hav cencawesdinness Max Asher 
Suzie, his sister........++++++:. Louise Fazenda i Nr es ee 30b Vernon 

AMERICAN BORN—American Two-Reel Drama. | ee Louise Fazenda 
Richard DanverB.......ccccscccccs Sydney Ayres CHILD STEALERS OF PARIS, THE—Imp Drama. 
Pepita (and Dorothy) -...Jaecques Jaccard THO TRUMAN oc cccccccsiccsvesces King Baggott 
Charles Danvers -...Chas, Cummings Wc cidshanedsesuendiasasesine Leah Baird 
Topelo (an old Indian)........Harry Von Meter CLOTHES-LINE QUARREL, A.—Domino 
Dick Traverse 2.2... ere Jack Richardson TOM, BD COMMUNES... cc ccccesvcseccseed Al Russell 
Her Mother. .......--eeseeeeeeeeeeee Mrs. Coxen Dia. Bile WIE... cccins cc ccses Mignon Anderson 
EMAY BYDU.. 0000 -sseerecrsroncves Loulse Lester Helen, their child............. Helen Badgeley 
Tom Andrews (a disgusted prospector).. Harry, a commuter............. Harry Benham 

ee -s+eeeeeeeeChas, Morrison Grace, his wife..................Ethel Benham 

AT MIONIGHT—American Drama. Leland, their child............. Leland Benham 
Mr. Marshall....... .+seeee.-dack Richardson CONVICT’S DAUGHTER, THE—Crystal Drama. 
Bill, the Crook...... Harry Von Meter Pearl White, Chester Barnett, Harry Gesell, 
WOM, (RO CHAMNET 6 cicdcsancesees Wm. Bertram Margarite Wolff, Blanche Syres, Joseph T. 
eT SONNE Kceowscexieeberrnnvans Vivian Rich Belmont. 

Sar  wakeaee aaiked ei was wa aioe ens Louise Lester CRACKSMAN’S REFORMATION, THE— 
DUE. cc ace puvaeidaseaeonninenp aun Violet Neitz Seunse Brame. 

BABY’S JOY RIDE—Thanhouser The Cracksman.........:ccccccoce Wallace Reid 
John Winters........-. --...Harry Benham We DO. occiaccnrcees Dorothy Davenport 
Beatrice, his wife.......-.-..++++- Lila Chester The Tenement Owner........--.... E. J. Brady 
Dorotl their child.. Thanhouser Kidlet DIVORCE SCANDAL, A—American Drama. 

The Cook...... sreeseeeesees-Carey Hastings 3illy Barnes, reporter.............0.. Ed. Coxen 

BACK TO LIFE—Victor Two-Reel Drama. Bettina, his fiancee........ Winifred Greenwood 
Destinyv’s Victim J. Warren Kerrigan Mrs. Jack Morris, divorcee..... Marion Murray 
The Gambler......... .William Worthington Bridget, Billy’s instrument.......... Ida Lewis 
His Wife........ccceeeseeeees -.-Pauline Bush Carson, city editor................ George Field 
The Rival settee eee eeeees Lon Chaney Murphy, the milkman............ teaves Eason 
The Charmer......++....- Jessalyn Van Trump Printer’s Devil................ David Greenwell 

BLOOD BROTHERHOOD, THE—Rex Drama. DOCTOR’S ORDERS, THE—Powers Comedy. 
Pr re reer iy Se rr ee Lois Weber District Attorney John Martin............ 
Ber Sultor... cccvccccccscseseves Pee ee | ee aba waa ne noe Howard Hickman 
Se PROG vicccvcscescsvedconsecs 7 Tee Re, Gc cdewsnsdewueessnensus James Neill 
PMO CRG es occ cece sctesccssecssnsncts Ella Hall The Judge...... FE eT ee W. R. Walters 

BOOB’S DREAM GIRL, THE— Dee. Meet bt ctnedededadaness Marie Walcamp 

Rex Comedy-Drama, F.. ~S OF FATE—Rex Two-Reel Drama. 

Bob Hicks (the boob)...... Robert E. Leonard ce ee er ae Wallace Reid 
Pee: We Panay bse eeuceeeuanwed John Burton The Tenement Owner............ Ed. J. Brady 
Margarita (his daughter)....Margarita Fischer Pe: SEN 6 bosewcacaadears Dorothy Davenport 
Ze Count AIWOFth. ..ccceses G. M. MacQuarrie FORGOTTEN WOMEN—Victor Drama, 

I I oc a a oh gt ak an pec occa Jane Saunders ee Sn 6 ceedasvaceacwes Wm. Worthington 
Roland Long (a detective)..... Harry Fischer ee SPOOR xavsvarneeces« J. Warren Kerrigan 

CAPTAIN KIDD—101-Bison Three-Reel Drama. FROM DAWN TILL DARK— 

Cant. Witt. BuG@@....csccces David M. Hartford 101-Bison Two-Reel Drama. 

Se DOOR cetantvernsesewcanen Frank Lloyd GD nbdndnderndentuscaseseoxsans Grace Cunard 
Ee - ccacnhvensasueevnte Joseph Singleton EEL. &xiebennanthbeete hawsete saunas Francis Ford 
Cheeta GUC cc ccsucscccsens Joseph Callahan TO CE cadevenevessconavinvds Oscar Larson 
re SG. ck texneeccusennd Howard Hickman pe ee re Harry Schumm 
Peggy, Kidd’s Sweetheart....... Cleo Madison See, BED WHotiavenvesuwdactouns E. Keller 
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BECOME A 


Photoplay Actor or Actress 


One of the most pleas- 
ant and well paid of 
professions. Send 
stamp for particulars. 


The P. A. Booking Offices 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




















SPECIAL OFFER 


We Want Every Reader of The HOTO 
Photoplay Magazine to Have a LAY 
Copy of the New LOT 


The Standard Text on Motion Picture Play Writing 


Used Exclusively by All Our Students 
Recommended by Hundreds of Successful Writers 


THIS AD IS WORTH 15c TO YOU 


Cut out this advertisement, write your name and address on margin 
We will send postpaid 
regular 
Understand, this book is as com- 
Contains practical rules for plot construction, 
sample scenarios, list of buyers and valuable information for the earnest 
writer. 


below and mail to us together with 10c (silver) 
a copy of the new revised *“*“PHOTO PLAY PLOT,” 
price, without coupon, 25c. 
plete as a $10 course 


It is the book you need 


UNITED PLAY BROKERAGE, Book Dept., Fostoria, Ohio 
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Peat Corrective 


a Sis 
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Rete 
Remedy | 


Satisfaction Guaranteed ar 
Money Refunded. | 


Companies on both fresh and salt 
ater—endorsed by highest author- 
ities—and used by travelers the 


Yr 

orphine, opium, chloral, coal tar 
oducts, or their derivatives. 
leading druggists. 50c box enough 
Rs Ty. ei Hours:--$L.00 box for ocean voyage 

aT Sa Preventative of Nausea. 


"s Draye] Book sent by request, without charge 
“REMEDY CO., Detroit, Michigan 


treet, London; Montreal, New ¥e rk 
Paris, Milan, Hambarg. 
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Design No. C3001, 
Size 17x22 inches. To be embroidered 
in shades of Yellow, Green and Brown, 


6Oc Initial Pillow Outfit 


On Pure Brown Linen 
Special bargain offer 





is worth as much as we ask for the entire outfit. Here it is: 
By We Be IR io vein caccenrccvceseccvssscseseons worth 25¢ 
1 Alphabet of Transfer Initials....................** 15e 
1 Illustrated Easy egvam EE * Ge 
1 New Premium Art Book...... Free 
6 Skeins Richardson’s RMC Cotton Floss “ibe 

Total 60c 

* 
9 
Richardson’s 


Mercerized Cotton Floss 


is a fast color Mercerized Cotton Floss. 





25c 


This Pure Brown Linen Pillow Top with 


This great special bar- 
gain offer is made in order to introduce it into every home. 





Enclosing only 25¢c and 
Write Today your dealer’s name 
for this outfit. If you think you would like 
other designs instead of the one illustrated 
above, send 6c for New Premium Art Book. 


Library Scarf Outfit to match (consisting of 
Scarf, size 17x54 inches, tinted on same ma- 
terial, Lesson, 6 skeins of Cotton) sent to 
you for40c—or both Library Scarf Outfit 
and Pillow Outfit sent to you for 60c. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee 
this pillow outfit 
partic- 


your money. 














Richardson Silke Co., 305-9 ¥. Adens St., Dept. 1467, Chicago 
fi 




















MAKE A BIGGER 


INCOME 


Have a real business, 
of your own! Set 
your own hours! Put 
all the money you 
make, in your own 
pocket! Enjoy your 
work! Bea big man 
in your community! 
HERE’S THE WAY: 


Sell Real Estate 


Start the day, TODAY, by 
sending for my bis, FREE, 64 
page book—explaininginclear, 
simple language how you can at once engage ina pro- 
fession that will enable you to make 


$3,000 to $10,000 Per Year 


ormore. There’s bigmoney in the Real Estate business 
—with Brokerage, Insurance, etc., as big paying side- 
lines. Iteach you, by mail, how tomakeasure success 
—disclose the secrets by which big deals are put over. 
List properties and help you find buyers. A splendid 


opportunity for adding to your income, by becoming © 


OUR OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


This gives you profitable connection with the oldest and 
largest Co-operative Realty and Brokerage Company In 
the world. Our instructions require no special talent or 
education, and you can begin business at once, in your 
own town, or anywhere you please. NO CAPITAL 
NEEDED—money comes In, from the VERY START. Are 
you ilve—ambitious—anxious to make a big place for your- 
selfinthe world? Then write, TODAY for my FREE BOOK. 

JOHN H. JOICE, President 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY CORPORATION 


3-418 Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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GIRL AND THE GREASER, THE— 
American Drama, 
Dave Lewis (a poor, young homesteader).. 
Re ee ey ee ee Warren Kerrigan 
Betty Alen (his sweetheart)....... Vivian Rich 
Ruth (his invalid sister)......Charlotte Burton 
Manual (a Mexican peon, in Dave’s em- 


ITED “in sirti dy ooh ips lionel dacatgs Ate Jack Richardson 
Donna (an aged Mexican servant)........ 
Pe ee ee nn OP are ee Louise Lester 


Col. Jim Allen (Betty’s father).George Periolat 
GOLDEN PRINCESS MINE, THE—Nestor Drama. 


The Young Prospector...... Donald MacDonald 
His Sweetheart........cccee:- tamona Langley 
ere ae Tree Stella Adams 
The Old Prospector............ tussell Bassett 
ee PENA, ov kcceieensaverneacentee Lee Moran 


HAUNTED BRIDE, THE—Rex Comedy-Drama. 


-. el! re eee Lois Weber 
ee er Rupert Julian 
Se ncteckceey sarcune teen W. R. Walters 
MD csdicnunenecaseneteuseaeaue Ella Hall 
Her Tutor Salsa tigi a a ak a Phillips Smalley 
HAUNTED HOUSE, THE—American Drama. 
DE “anor eh edas bun wk deed aaa Vivian Rich 
ae TG vt oc ctaeneawavan Harry Von Meter 
3ob, the timorous lover.....Julius Frankenberg 
ee. TEE inactcccccecavanee Jack Richardson 
HE COULDN’T LOSE—Thanhouser 
Jack, a clerk...... ; ....-.-Harry Benham 
Cee. & WOE. cs cecvcewececl Justus D. Barnes 
Green’s clerk....... ii aeons eae ana Al Russell 
Carey, a bookmaker. : Cassius Quimby 
Rusty Snow, a tramp..............N. S. Wood 


Messenger Boy. yas .George Grimmer 
HEART OF A CRACKSMAN, THE— 


Powers Drama. 


ae SS -ocvecewus Sonenad Wallace Reid 
re Se «i owutwanecevenweas «eau James Neill 
The Son i wae he wa Soca ac aA or eg Ed. Brady 
ie - PER circa case sew ween Cleo Madison 


The Little Niece a3 .....-Marcia Moore 
HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER—Reliance 
CE bs wemnwen os cater a alel aera iia Anna Laughlin 


Mrs. Deacon....... +éch aeevee sng: ae 


SN Re 8s Ca are cious a te netcn ..-Thomas Mills 
GraRaM ..eccccs errr: 
Po 5 say os swab ahd eens a Harry Spingler 
HIDDEN LOVE, A—Crystal Drama. 
RPOOTIEE ceeceesotseccsecsvcccccec see Biya 
His Mother ..... Pee Teer TTT ee es 
Richard Wilson -Harry S. Russell 
pS ee sikh hk eh adn aera eer Pearl White 
HILDA OF THE MOUNTAINS—Nestor Drama. 
Ae sesettccceesein seme 
John, his Father.... .-Louis Fitzroy 
eo cere cen eie .s+++++-Lucille Young 
Ben, her Father ...Paul Machette 
ee eee Joe Rickson 


HIS OLD-FASHIONED DAD— 
Rex Comedy-Drama. 


POBBY . sccccccccsccccccsccsee Margarita Wischer 
Be. daxenueneaentes ates -Robert Leonard 
Se ee ....Harry Fisher 
Bob’s Father ........ oe ...John F. Burton 
HIS WIFE’S CHILD—Victor Two-Reel Drama. 
PER seeceeubadnauwed donee -Florence Lawrence 
eee -avapnawemeseneearsdecewenun P. D. Standing 
Se eee ---Jane Carter 


Pe, ED - cosnpuanbentaad eee as L. Von Ottinger 
DTS BE o6cceevestactveeessates Earle Foxe 
pol Uk: a, errr Irene Wallace 
IN THE END—Nestor Drama. 
BD <<. Kanwebaeeanenneue taeeeees Paul Machette 
ME cs coins When eee Rae a ae Jack Conway 
i cknkdatebnnwiewhawawes ex bee Lucille Young 
SE saves sheneeekeeeuteRkasssneeds Doris Baker 
JAKE AND MIKE GO FISHING—Joker Comedy. 
SI: cae ea hina aad banana ede wi ea ah eden Max Asher 
NN | ieeemaicniaia ich aie a ORM Aa eee Harry McCoy 
Dr. Crutch ................-Sylvion De Jardins 
, er ree Louise Fazenda 


JANE’S BROTHER, THE PARANOIAC— 
Imp Drama. 


PE. cacvnctdavanwkeeiseeaerassnaseuaes Jane Gail 
eo eg eee ee William Welsh 
Pe ha onc ccc seeesaneens William Shay 
JIMMY’S DECEPTION—Powers Comedy. 
SE CC ecntapéetceneserecncc Bees 
BED PRUNE. cc ccdesecsrasverenns John F. Burton 
Se PN ct ccsdsdesvacvirnens Mrs. Anne Bronti 
WHE vewdieatnedaocwsWaraewen Kathie Fischer 
.. SG. See ee Phillip Walsh 
LADY BABBIE—Eclair Three-Reel Drama. 
SE MRS ie ot. 0 ob ke eee ako OCs Jarbara Tennant 
Edomtemamt TPOR. «0 cccsccscwcces O. A. C. Lund 
ere Fred Truesdell 
Lord Primton’s Sister..........ce- Julia Stuart 
Governor Dunmore............+++:. L. R. Grisel 
L’ARTICLE 47—Majestic 
Georges Duhamel............ William Garwood 
Mme. Duhamel, his mother........ Mrs. White 
Cora—a Quadroon.............6- Miss Bateman 
Delille, an avocat................+..Mr. Davies 


Mazilier, a rich young Parisian....Ernest Joy 
LESSON THE CHILDREN TAUGHT, THE— 
Powers Comedy. 


ee bce n te ceenecos Edward Alexander 
rea eee Edna Maison 
The Mother-in-Law...............Mrs. Bronti 

‘Buster’? Emmons 


ee Fay Brierly 


Kathie Fischer 
LOVE AND LIMBURGER—Joker Comedy. 


i Lee Morris 
Molly, Bid DAUSRtEP... ..cccccccce Lorena Foster 
Ss ¥4-db bees Meee taee bese bes Sylvion De Jardins 
Schulz, Leader of Band............. Max Asher 


MADONNA OF THE SLUMS, THE— 
Bison Two-Reel Drama. 


Wis: SO, «coos cee vcaccesess Grace‘ Cunard 
ee DP nvind ede eecswebecucss Harry Schumm 
a! ee er errr rr ee Francis Ford 
oe ee eee Frank Lloyd 


MARTHA’S DECISION— 
American Comedy-Drama. 


Martha Bradley........... Winifred Greenwood 
Sd indawnna cues cenee de oie Jean Durell 
Se ies one SiS esaeaewannrcds Ed. Coxen 
a ee George Field 
Mr. Soaforth, his Father....... Wm. Tedmarsh 
Anna, Martha’s Friend........Marion Murray 
Jim, Anna’s Husband.......... Chester Withey 
SC Ee re re Baby Morrison 


MIKE AND JAKE AT COLLEGE—Joker Comedy. 
CARRE IHRE KR ERO Kw ka seme Max Asher 
Madeeibededawend Harry McCoy 
oeeeaneneee Louise Fazenda 


ee 
De. cihaxneineaees 
The Widow ....... 
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Phau Lomms 


America’s Foremost Motion Picture Actress 
Appears Exclusively under the VICTOR Brand on the 


UNIVERSAL PROGRAM 


Miss Lawrence is one of a Notable Constellation of Film Stars which includes 
KING BAGGOT LEAH BAIRD EDWIN AUGUST 
J. WARREN KERRIGAN LO&S WEBER BOB LEONARD 
JANE GAIL GRACE CUNARD FRITZI BRUNETTE 
ETHEL GRANDON PHYLLIS GORDON IRENE WALLACE 
PHILLIPS SMALLEY WALLACE REID WILLIAM SHAY 
WILLIAM CLIFFORD EDNA MASON PAULINE BUSH 
JESSALYN VAN TRUMP RAMONA LANGLEY FRANCIS FORD 


And a host of other favorites to be seen ONLY on the Universal Program 
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MIKE AND JAKE AT THE BEACH— 
Joker Comedy. 
DE bbcendenakbede een wh eee oe ae eee Max Asher 
Jake . A a el aaa al ata ear ie of a eae Harry McCoy 
RR re eee rT Bob Vernon 
me Git .ncewes ‘ Sakae eae Louise Fazenda 
MIKE AND JAKE AMONG THE CANNIBALS— 
Joker Comedy. 


Mik« Sh me aici ak ee Max Asher 
Jake Se ee te Harry McCoy 
The King Sylvion De Jardins 


The Queen ...Louise Fazenda 
OCCULT, THE—American Drama. 


Harold Brinkworth. .......cccsess Sydney Ayres 
Raji Singh ‘ .....Jack Richardson 
PD rk on a! ia iwi aleve ae Jacques Jaccard 
Edna Brooks .....Vivian Rich 
Her mother ..Louise Lester 
Her father ‘ , Harry Von Meter 
Butler W. J. Tedmarsh 
Maid ; he kae ase bee Violet Neitz 


OLD PARLOR, THE—Imp Drama. 
Jane the Ward of Farmer Daniels 


nn tchcde ae ae Wane eae eal eee ae Irene Wallace 
yo ee” eee eee Frank Smith 
Sarah Daniels, his Wife... Lillian Lorraine 
Tom Daniels, his Son...........«« John Webster 

OUT OF THE GRAVE—Crystal Drama. 

Edith Roland : ..Pearl White 
M1 DN cc be ak Caw whew keen ees David Davis 
Frank Barlow...... err Chester Barnett 
Wa r Pougles Harry Gesell 


Ruth James Geraldine McCann 


PASSERBY, THE—Victor Two-Reel Drama. 
The Wanderer.... J. Warren Kerrigan 


Tne Colotiel...cccecs »eeeeee-George Periolat 
The Squire douseesusesnan CORED | SRneeee 
Mr. Klein ceccccccescces Wim Worthington 
Joe édnglchiielee aah cate ..Richard Rosson 


One eae i Jessalyn Van Trump 


PRAIRIE TRAIL, THE— 
101-Bison Two-Reel Drama. 
Lieutenant Clifford............ William Clifford 


Colonel Burton.... Clarence F. Burton 
Chief Dakota................Harry Rattenburg 
Scar E an Sherman Bainbridge 
Eagle Claw ........ »eoeeeee- Valentine Paul 
Red Wing... Ss w+ee+eeeePhyllis Gordon 
White Feather ics area .... Winnie Brown 
Silent Face er : ....-S¥lvia Ashton 
Margaret Burton Margaret Oswald 
Marcia Burton.. ....-Marcia Moore 


PRIMEVAL TEST, THE—Rex Two-Reel Drama. 


Mrs. Stannard...... ...Margarita Fischer 


Bob Stannard, her Husband...Robert Leonard 
D1 Harrison eaee ... John Burton 
Dick Thompson lee ..Reece Gardner 


REFORMATION OF CALLIOPE, THE— 
Eclair Two-Reel Drama. 


Calliopes sansa J. W. Johnston 
His Mother (ence eenenaws ee aee Julia Stuart 
Py i i ie aa aie aw ...-Alee B. Francis 
See Tels 6 ks 6 had ke ieeuess Will E. Sheerer 
RING OF SORROW, THE—Victor Drama. 
Francesca (i nkwid eek oe awe Fritzi Brunette 
Mario (addnuncethséebesinenseuesaneen Glen White 
et: DN ncscidedandaveenee Frank W. Smith 


SEASIDE SAMARITAN, A—Powers Drama. 


Tie DANII 6 vc oso cocovexiees Edwin August 
Be DOU bbcesecsctoedennvuss Frank Hallack 
Ee eee Alice O’Connor Rhodes 

E. J. Brady 
BOE. CHOC eos vk ccccccncccesveoss hice Shepard 

SON’S DEVOTION, A—Eclair Two-Reel Drama. 

ROD: DD oc 6inececvcasveaed Alec B. Francis 
Be BO vec cescccesedsecsess case Chas. Davenport 
De, Jeccesnen esses enciets Clara Horton 
ee 


SPARTAN GIRL OF THE WEST, A— 
American Drama. 
Molly (owner of M. B. Ranch) 


bb ekk eee eee ereR Rees Winifred Greenwood 
ee ES acaresdesentncaxoweves Ed. Coxen 
ee SEO ci cad navceviacseecekacws Geo. Field 
Seer mOtNer.. «is.<-. lai ahtneadnicne sce see 


STOLEN IDENTITY, A—Powers Two-Reel Drama. 
Robert Ganton and Paul Marx..Edwin August 


Ganton’s Sweetheart............... Ethel Davis 
4 a ae. ree Iva Shepard 
Ss ue dedene ened homes Fred Gan ble 
TALE OF A LONELY COAST, THE—Rex Drama. 
EMO SATE ccc veercecsccsccces eee Pisener 
NE Ry nko xnad oenk dae awed Robert E. Leonard 


TALE OF THE TICKER, THE— 
American Comedy-Drama. 


James Morton, a Broker....... George Periolat 
Tem Burne, &. Cire. .c0scees Warren Kerrigan 
Robert Wilson, Confidential Secretary..... 
aon os hi Wie SoA Sd wie 5 SRR eee eR a ee 
De: DOORSOE . oc owes taceodcaxesusar Vivian Rich 
ah Se ee ee eee Charlotte Burton 
Ns oe a kes an eae eeee William Tedmarsh 
EE wcvdedoaseadeenteepetaseoal James Harrison 
PN osecckanscesenadewawnes Wallace Kerrigan 


TEMPTATION OF JANE, THE— 
Imp Two-Reel Drama. 


Porey COOROM «ccercawseces George L. Tucker 
Ce Se ee eee ee ee re Jane Gail 
ee ee William Welsh 
i ar Irene Wallace 
THROWING THE BULL—Joker Comedy. 
Max Adolphus Schultz..............Max Asher 
a Be Sylvion De Jardins 
PO i cctrveatanendecennek en aank sillie Bennett 
Maman. CORON. 66 5.crcceerawderewas Lee Morris 


TRAIL OF THE LOST CHORD, THE— 
American Two-Reel Drama. 


PE coecokia ee CNet waeeed anne aera Ed. Coxen 
DE. é¢ranedissaansudndean Winifred Greenwood 
PE 2. 2 surah eered eben waa wad Peter Clark 
ean hie ehhenenncen ws cn eee Mee 
Ce BNNs osnks cin dwncunaes George Field 
Mother of Maric.....-cccser«s.+--.008n Durell 


Father of Marie. .-Chester Withey 
UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION— 


Victor Two-Reel Drama. 


a Gyn +62 6a0senseneenenen Florence Lawrence 
Her Father, Mr. Stern........... Jack Newton 
See Me ics ctnerenews Leonore Von Ottinger 
Her Grandfather, Rabbi Stein..F. D. Standing 
The Buyer, Max Goldberg....... Frank Bennett 
Pe DO, cn.ctenteiemiencbarvenden Earle Foxe 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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THE PLOT? 


a When you see a picture don’t you wonder 
where the plot came from ? 

Did it ever occur to you that you can prob- 
ably write just as good a plot ? 


Where To Get It? | 
| 








So that you shall be able to profit from the 
experiences of others this great scenario expert 
has put his experience in book form. This is 


the book: 
THE PLOT OF THE STORY 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


(Foremost Authority on the PLOT; and Scenario Expert 
on the Staff of MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE.) 


160 pages—Price, $1.20—Bound in cloth | 

















And he has done it in a most attractive and 
interesting manner. Standing out in clear de- 
tail are the many ways in which you will be 
helped to get plots. Remember, the plot is 
most of the play. 

At the price, which is special, you can’t 
afford to be without it. Tear out this ad, and 
send it in with your remittance. It will assure 
the special price. ‘‘ Do Jt Now.”’ 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINB 
418 South Market Street, Chicago 





















2 and 3 Reel Dramas 








0 ECLAIR @ ECLAIR 


FRIEND EXHIBITOR 


You Want Fat Box Office Receipts; You Want Packed Houses: 
You Want Pleased Patrons; You Want a Reputation, Don’t You? 


THEN BOOK 


EVERY AMERICAN ECLAIR FILM 


“The Dopester” says: “We Are Receiving Letters From Satisfied ECLAIR 
Exhibitors All Over the Country Every Day. Why Not Join the Writing Class?” 


Universal Program Exclusively 
Demand That Universal Program and Insist on American Eclair Films. 


ECLAIR FILM CO., 225 West 42nd St., New York 


-ECLAIR @ ECLAIR & 


Scenarios Wanted 


By the Leading Producers 


But why waste postage on returned scenarios? 


OUR BOOK ON PHOTOPLAY WRITING 
not only tells WHAT to write, but HOW to write. 


SALABLE PLAYS THAT SELL 


This complete book of instructions will be sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


ARTHUR L. KASER, Mgr., 1006 Milton Ave. 
South Bend, Ind. 


LEARN TO WRITE $251$100 
“ADVERTISEMENTS E ARN we EK 


‘an P siti vely show you by n low 
to Increase Your Salary. Book ma PAGE “DAVIS CO., 
4 Page Bldg., Chicago, il., or 1: 50 Ni issau St., New York, 


LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 

ied and « sh pot nedt . taughtt hly by mail. Wewill 

‘ N ch 'the .* ginner bette / 2 ving th n he in gain in years of rigid ap- 
prenticeship We will s iniprove th kill of any engraver Send for « 
catalog. The Eng raving Se bool, t Pa » Bldg . Michigan Av.,Chicago. Ill 
ouUs* an Write osere Story. Beginners learn thoroughly und 

perfect n — i; many sell = r st bef — the 














; SCHOOL ‘OF "SHORT. ‘STORY. WRITING, ‘Dept. 4 ‘Wee. Building, Chicago 
BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. Learn 

W | te mod u by 
ie oe wto t-te for’ 


and newspap =. Send for catalog 


GIVE PHOTOPLAY 
FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 












School of Illustration 





















Split and Full Reel 
Comedy and Scien- 


tic Subjects. 


CONDUC 
IDOKR FE 


Writing P.ays that Sell 


i event LAPERIENCED 


ut ak attention to de 


WRITER 


plausi- 


pays 


liniteness, 


ind logic, and many times .manuscripts 

( ie less likely to bi msidercd ear 

stly because of their impracticable features, in- 

I le, poor workmanship, and utter lack of 

technique lhe successful scenario writer of 
day \ e amatt yesterday, and 

ateur of to-day should be the successful 

rr of to-morrow. Why Because, since 


iting has become an art, treatises 


written, editorial comment made 


suggestions made by directors, helps given by 


well-known writers, and, in all, so many things 
have been done to enlighten the new writer 
that the mistakes of the amateurs of last year 
should be beneficial steps for those climbing 
now Every studio in the county is swamped 
with scenarios But of what kind? Not the 
salable sort. Some, of course, are being pur- 
hased, but it is only the story of merit. One 


editor told the writer recently that over 95 per 
cent of the scripts rece a were utterly use- 
less, because they were hackneyed stories, 
wl n hurriedly; mostly without thought of 
dramatic action or strength, many simply being 
sent in because the writer thought it was a 
d story. Sometimes we think scenarios are 
nprovin then we change our mind. No 
mnder amateurs are dissatisfied But it is 
their own fault. They lack the ability to write 
1 good story, or they are careless. Which is 
Someone is selling stories New writers 
whose plays are being accepted are found 


There is room at the top; the 
market for 
Nothing 


plays are 


every d Ly 
and directors are in the 
but they must be good plays. 
sood 


further can be said—just 


wanted 


The Art of Symbolism 
F \TURING CHARACTERIZATION is a 
thing to be desired writing picture plots. 


It means much to the spectator, and the 


director likes it. It tends to grasp and hold 
the attention of an audience from the begin- 
ning to the end; it creates a longing for hu- 


man interest throbs, and plainly depicts the 


form of presentation welcomed by the exhib- 


Make 


itor, who knows what his patrons want. 


Tn ne Bee 


PHOTOPLAY WRIGHTS’ ‘DEPARTMENT 


es 


\W. 


ED BY 
\TWOOD 








a little 


study of characterization in your next 
story and see what an improvement you will 
make. Symbolism and characterization go 


together. Since the characters cannot speak, 
means must be employed to portray that which 
is intended the spectators shouid catch. Two 


great points in photoplay construction noticed 


in the plays written by the writers in 


master 
leading studios—characterization and sym- 
lism. Try it. 


A Near-Writer Complains 
‘é Y STORIES WON’T 


my very 
Martini of San 


SELL and I do 
Helene D 
That is a common 
Miss 
best 

could comment on them to aid oth- 
ers. THler sole trouble lay in the fact that her 
before. The 


best,” writes Miss 
Francisco. 


asked 


very 


complaint, so we 
mit three of her 


Martini to sub- 
stories. She did, 
saying we 
“been done” three 


stories had 


that are old— 
West to make his 
the automobile accident and the 


plays were woven around plots 


man who goes 


the young 
fortune, scar 


as a means of identification. There was noth- 
them; 


written plays, 


ing dramatic in any of 
well lacking the 
and originality demanded by every 
editor 

old, old 


marked 


they were just 


fairly “punch” 
wide-awake 
Mther complainants have used _ the 
story of the 
bills, the 


model, the 


family being evicted, 


reformed burglar, the art- 


ist’s innocent man suspected of 


crime, the patient priest, the brave cowboy, 
the gallant fireman, the little girl who leads, 
the village villain who opens Mary’s letters, 


the old inventor and the heiress, and a hundred 
other hackneyed ideas and themes. 
written 


Failure is 
unless that particular theme is 
so differently that the idea stands out 
pre-eminently new, 


there, 
treated 
or, rather, in a new dress. 


What is a Scenario? 

NE MIGHT ASK 

Webster defines a scenario as “a prelim- 
inary sketch or plot of the main incidents; a 
synopsis of a play showing the action of the 
characters, entrance and other 
words, it is a story told in actions rather than 
in words. It 


why is a_ scenario? 


exit.” In 
is applied to the play script 


which describes the development of the idea 
or plot, scene by scene—simply the working 


out of the theme, situation after situation, but 
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Don’t 
Get PLAY THE WINNING HAND 
Euchred 





KING BAGGOT, King of Hearts; 

EDWIN AUGUST, Jack of Diamonds; 

J. WARREN KERRIGAN, Jack of Hearts; 
UNIVERSAL FEATURES, Ace-High; 
JOKER COMEDIES, Beat Them All. 


DEMAND THE UNIVERSAL PROGRAM 
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with a studio technique that makes the story 
as plain as if the complete play were written 
out 


Taught by Experience 
R HkErORIC AND PLAYS are not synony- 


mous, but if one desires to master the 
former, nothing but study will accomplish it. 
[f one wants to write picture plots, plots with 
a “push” and a “punch,” then photoplay writ- 
ing, technique, drama, character building, 
climax and art must be studied—mastered. 
Experience is the best teacher. What good 
does a college education do if the young man 
is to become a cigar store clerk, someone 
isks He cannot only sell cigars better, but 
he will sell more. Apply the same logic to 
photoplay writing. Study and practice lead 
to success. Nothing else will do it. Hit-and- 
miss work won’t pay. Go to a first-class 
moving-picture house, watch the screen play- 
ers, study the action, the building up of the 
plot, and the unwinding of the story; study it; 
stay and see it over again, then study and ab- 
sorb it. One will find this better than all the 
so-called school courses in the world. Get the 
experience, practical knowledge of the art, for 
it is an art; and it cannot be acquired over 
night 


Stolen Ideas Again 

-“T HEY SWIPED IT,” declared a writer 
in our office the other day, referring to 

a story she had written and sent to a certain 

well-known studio. “But how do you know 


ss “Because 


‘they swiped it?’” she was asked. 
in a short while they released a similar story, 
even the names being the same,” she replied. 
We happen to know the editress of the studio 
to which the writer referred, and we know 
she is not that kind of woman, and, further- 
more, on close questioning, our fair complain- 
ant modified her assertion by saying, “Well, 
it wasn’t exactly the same story, but it looked 


like it; one scene, especially, with the excep- 
tion of two things, was about the same.” There 
you al \ charge is made against an editress, 


but it can’t be substantiated. How the names 


were the same, we can’t say; we doubt that 
they were, after hearing the writer say the 
story “wasn’t exactly the same.” No reputable 
studio “swipes” stories—it isn’t necessary, but 
one should be careful in submitting a script 
to see that it goes to a company that has some 
standing, not one of the many mushroom con- 
cerns that come and go in a week and make 
alluring offers for scenarios. 


Tempering Censorship 
LIMINATING FEATURES that deal di- 


rectly with crime is to be endorsed and rec- 
ommended, but whether state or city censors will 
exercise their power unjustly, because of the 
lack of technical knowledge and inexperience, or 
arbitrarily because of authority, we do not know. 
Every city and town should see that its people, 
especially its children, are safeguarded, but a 
matter of strict censorship is a big thing and a 
large undertaking. It can not be expected to 
work satisfactorily at once. Only time will do 
it, but the censors must be sufficiently educated 
and experienced in moving picture taking, mak 
ing and releasing to tell the exhibitor intelligently 
what he shall and shall not run. And whether a 
state law is more practical than individual city 
regulation is yet to be thoroughly tried. A film 
unfit to be shown at the capital city of the state 
is, of course, unfit to be shown down the state 
in a smaller place, and vice versa. There isn’t 
a doubt but that to-day the films turned out 
by the American Licensed and Independent pro- 
ducers are less objectionable than the so-called 
foreign feature photoplays; and the American 
manufacturer wants morality in pictures just as 
do those who decry the film .men because a 
lot of mushroom concerns produce, release and 
spread a doctrine of objectionable reel stories 
for which the producer who is bettering the film 
business is blamed and censured. 


We Want to Help You 

DITORIAL ASSISTANCE given new and 

old writers by an unprejudiced successful 
author and writer should prove of value to 
amateurs and experienced as well. And that 
is our aim. We have traveled the same ground 
you, Miss Amateur, are traveling; we have had 
our stories, dozens of ’em, rejected, but we 
hammered away until instead of rejection slips 
came checks, and we want you to benefit by 
our experience and knowledge; therefore, we 
are glad to be of what service we can. Tell 
us your troubles, send us your stories that 
have been rejected; be frank with us and we'll 
be honest with you. We want to put you on 
the right road; you may be groping along in 
the dark, with no definite goal in sight, and the 
studio editor doesn’t have the time to tell you 
wherein you’re wrong; why your stories don’t 
sell. Weare the only motion-picture magazine 
that can give you such a service—it’s free to 
our subscribers and friends. Ask questions. 
We don’t sell your stories, we have no special 
“pull” with any studios, but we may save you 
time, money and postage and place you in the 
position to write stories that will sell. 
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WOMAN 


ie interested and should know 
about the wonderful 


MARVEL 


EVERY 


— 


la 

fk S », 

SS \ 
ws 


: \ WHIRLING SPRAY 


. x 
S08 
DOUCHE 


Ask your druggist for it. ARE 


If he cannot supply the 


MARVEL, accept no other, 

but send stam p for illustrated book—- & 

sealed. It gives full particulars and direc- S 

tions invaluable to ladies. Address 

MARVEL CO., 44 East 23d Street New York 








BE ATTRACTIVE 


Beautify the Complexion 
Naturally, Quickly, Surely 
Dr. James P. Campbell’s Safe 


Arsenic Complexion Wafers 
clear the skin of all pimples, black- 


heads, wrinkles and facial disfigure- 
ments. Bring the bloom of youth to 
the cheeks. Make you look and feel 
youthful. Give brilliancy to the eyes. 
Develop the form. Make you viva- 
cious. Nervousness and weakness 





will disapear as if by magic. Absolutely safe and 
harmless to anybody. 

Society women and famous stars of the stage depend upon them to keep 
beautiful and youthful in face and figure. Remember, serious 
diseases are traced to apparently trivial causes—Save 
yourself unnecessary suffering and expense. Eminent 
physicians warn against neglecting pimples and ir- 
ritations of theskin. Act now. 

50 cents and $1.00 per box at Riker-Hegeman’s and all 
good drug stores, or by,mailin plain cover on receipt of 

price, from the 
Dept. 26, 








415 Broadway, N. Y. 





WRITING SONGS 


9 | G ” 0 N . we have paid thousands of dol- 

lars to amateur song writers 
Experience not necessary. Write for free particulars or 
send us your song poems or melodies today for free exam- 
ination. Acceptance guaranteed if available. Big Song Writer's 
Magazine, beautifully illustrated book and valuable 
advice all free. Dugdale Co., 769 Dugdale Bldg., Washington, D.C 





SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK! 


Has your scenario come back? Or have you another? | will 
Shable fo revise, criticize, correct, put our scenario in 
able form, and advise where to sell, for $1.25. Stories put 
in scenario form $1.50; scenarios criticized 50c, including plot 
and technique. Folders “How to Write a hotoplay, acts 
and Pointers,” odel Scenario, List of Buyers, 5c in coin each. 
Distant patrons given special attention. 
Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 
1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















RICH ARD FINK CO., 

> Wi NT BIG MONEY Im SUCCESSFUL 

SONGS Entirely NEW and 

fu EI or Melodies. YOU MAY BE ABLE 

EA HiT. Past ar RIENCE ‘UNNECESSARY Publication GUARAN- 

Tere, nh by the WORLD'S LARGEST, RELIABLE SONG PUBLISHERS. 

Hundreds of Song writers DELIGHTED with our work, We pay 50 

nm ONLY cit 


perc . Washingto to secure Copyright, and pub- 
ish for 8£$T results. AT WORTH" : MUSICAL MAGATIINE and BEAUTIFULLY iturraares Book el 
plaining our SQUARE DEAL PLAN, FREE. THIS is YOUR OPPORTUNITY of a LIFETIM nd as y 

work for FREE inspection and advice, HAYWORTH MUSIC PUBLISHING co., ° 388. WASinaTON, | .. . 


MUSIC iron tone FREE 


AT YOUR HOME 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music in America 
ESTABLISHCD 1895 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo. Ete, 

Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly, Illustra- 

tions make everything plain. Only expense about 2oc per day 

to cover cost of postage ana music used. Write for FREE 

booklet which explains everything tn full. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 86 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 

















RIGHT HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 


To Buy that Typewriter 
AT LESS THAN WHOLESALE 


The Fox Typewriter is a beautifully finished, high- 
grade, Visible writer, with a light touch and easy action 
and extreme durability. 
two-color 
changeable platens and carriages, 
and is sent out complete with fine metal cover and 
hardwood base. 

If our typewriter does not suit you after a ten days’ 
free trial of it, send it back at our expense. 

Wy wish to buy it after trial you can pay us a little down 
and the balance monthly or in all cash, just as you prefer. 
this offer, and it is open to any responsible person in the United States. 


BIG VALUES IN SLIGHTLY USED TYPEWRITERS 


It has a tabulator, back spacer, 
stencil cutter, card holder, inter- 
is fully automatic, 


ribbon, 


If you 


There is “no red tape” tied to 








for demonstration purposes. 
by anyone. Low 
mention The Photoplay Magazine. 


Use the Coupon ES” 


Fox Typewriter Company 


9610-9650 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Add $50 Monthly to Your Income—Be Our Local Agent 


We are making a special offer on a lot of Fox Visible Typewriters that have been very slightly used 
These are not second-hand nor rebuilt, 
price—easy payment terms—ten days’ 


and could scarcely be told from new 


trial. Write for full particulars. -Be sure and 
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Off Agin, On Agin,’’ Contest 

HE judges in PuHoropLay’s scenario contest 

have made their decision, and the scenario 
of Richard Hayes Hammond, 121 West Twenty- 
first Street, Erie, Pa., was declared the winner. 
More than one hundred scripts were submitted in 
the contest which closed September 15. The 
scenarios were all read by Mr. Thomas, the edi- 
tor, and then fifteen of the best ones were sent 
to Llovd F. Lonergan, scenario editor of the 
Thanhouser Film Company, for his decision. He 
read them carefully and reported his choice. 
Then the winner was agreed upon. 

The second choice was the script submitted by 
Theodore A. Wilkatis, 1co South Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, and third choice, that of Anne Scan- 
nell O’Neill, 604a Veronica Avenue, East St. 
Louis, Ill 

The twelve on the honorable mention list are: 

FE. C. Ehrlich, 4617 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago. 

W. H. Wagner, 1531 Washington Ave., Denver. 


James O’Connor, 15 Elizabeth Street, South 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Alice E. Penney, 2705 Colfax Avenue, Minne- 
apolis. 

Jennie Sibley, 2809 Mountain Avenue, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Ruth Shoemaker, Box 54, Bethesda, Md. 

Charles E. Risse, Box 249, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Mrs. Agnes Dion, 340 Greenbush Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

William Finch, 2417 Le Conte Avenue, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

Adelaide Willson, Watonga, Okla. 

Esther Bruder, Mattoon, Ill. 

Lillian Baughn, 832 West High Street, Lima, 
Ohio, 

The scenarios were written from an original 
short story by John Charles Haynes entitled “Off 
Agin, On Agin,” published in the August num- 
ber of PHotopLAy. The winning scenario will be 
produced by the Thanhouser Film Corporation. 





A HEART-TO-HEAK 





T TALK WITH YOU 








N an editorial in the November issue we asked 

I for your opinion of THe PHotopLay Mac 
ZINE, and solicited your ideas for improving 

it. We believed that a large number of our read- 
ers were sufficiently interested in PHoToPLAy to 
tell us their likes and dislikes, but the generous 
response exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 
Hundreds of letters have been received and 


each mail brings more—many of them containing 


helpful suggestions and requests. 


A LARGE number asked that the cast of play 
ers in the stories we publish be printed, so 
they would know the names of the players. Others 
isked for a revival of the Question Department. 

We want to comply with both the requests, or 
do even more, and we hope our new department, 
“Who's Who in the Photoplays,” begun in this 
number, will appeal to you. It will inform you 
what players appear in the pictures you see, 
1 


and by glancing over the various casts you will 


be able to keep track of your favorites. This new 
department, we believe, possesses all the advan- 
tages of a question department, and eliminates 
the disadvantages, as ahout 90 per cent of the 
inquiries were about the players. If our readers 
want information of a different nature, we will 
supply it to the best of our ability when a stamped 


eny elk ype is enclosed 


HAT pleases us the most is the general tone 

of the letters received. Ninety-nine per 
cent of them had nothing but praise of the highest 
order for PHotopLay. More than half the writers 
said they could suggest no improvements—that 
the last few issues were perfect. 

But we are not satisfied. We intend to keep 
up our record of making each issue superior to 
the ones before it. We are striving to produce a 
publication, which, within a year, will be known 
as the most interesting magazine in America. But 
we need, and will appreciate, your help. Your 
praise will spur us on to greater efforts—your 
criticism will aid us in making a better mag- 
azine. 

Many of the letters were on this order: “I like 
PuHotopLay better than any other magazine of its 
kind, and the only way you can improve it is to 
double the size;” or, “My only suggestion for im- 
provement is to publish Puotopray twice a 
month.” 


F that is the way you feel, here is a way you 

can obtain your desire: 

Aid us in increasing our circulation, and, in re- 
turn, we will give you the Largest, Best Illustrated 
and Most Interesting Magazine in America. 

You know, of course, that it is the revenue 


from advertising that enables a magazine to give 
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storage and fresh eggs at the same price, which do 

you take? The BEST, of course. Should the 

same rule not apply when you buy a ticket for 
the moving picture theater? There are theaters using the 
Mutual Films and others. If you have ever seen a complete 
Mutual Program you would immediately notice the differ- 
ence. The Mutual Program comprises productions from 
these famous studios: 


IF YOU goto your grocer and he shows you cold 


Keystone Broncho 
Thanhouser American 
Reliance Kay Bee ana 


Majestic Mutual Weekly 


Would it not be well to inquire at the ticket office if 
it is a Mutual Program or not? 


We have the following from a Canadian theater: 


“Your films are certainly greeted here. I told the 
patrons on the screen I was going to change and I 
wanted them to help me decide which films were the 
best. I then showed other films. A vote was cast— 
the Mutual receiving 87%. An old lady said, ‘I don’t 
have to wear my glasses to see Mutual pictures.’ ” 


We are receiving such letters all the time. We know our 
pictures are the most entertaining, but we want the public 
to discriminate. How will they do it if they do not 
know it is a Mutual Program? 


Before you buy your ticket ask if they run 


The Mutual Program 


MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 
71 West 23rd Street, NEW YORK 


Branches Everywhere 
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its readers the product of the best writers, artists 
and color printers in the country. But a large 
irculation must be obtained before the adver- 
tising attains a large volume. 

When the present publishers of PHo@TOPLAY 
took over the publication last June they adopted 
this slogan: 

“100,000 circulation by January, 1914.” 

The circulation of the February issue, which 
will be on sale January 10, will be 105,000 copies. 
Now we want a new slogan. How is this? 

250,000 by July, 1914. 

Can we do it? If we accomplish it we will go 
a long way toward making good our promise of 
“The Largest, Best Illustrated and Most Inter- 
esting Magazine in America.” 


™~ O-OPERATE with us to this end by show- 
~“ ing this copy of PuotopLay to your friends, 
and telling them how much you like it. Then ask 
them to subscribe. Tell them they can obtain 
PHOTOPLAY two years for $2.00. This saves them 
33 1-3 per cent. 

And here is where you come in. 


If you send us five subscriptions—either one- 


WHO'S WHO IN THE PHOTOPLAYS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 
WAR OF THE CATTLE RANGE, THE— 
101-Bison Two Reel Drama. 














Ce ic acccseserssovenes William Clifford 
ee eee re Sherman Bainbridge 
Te Bec cckcesesivenns Clarence F. Burton 
Pe a ced wadasadondersans Valentine Paul 
Prudence Gordon (the teacher)..Phyllis Gordon 
SP, PGs vo ct kweesenwenaseceas Sylvia Ashton 
Marcia Burton (their daughter)..Marcia Moore 
Miss Burton (the sister).......... Jane Barrell 
WESTERN HEARTS—Nestor Drama. 
co |, ees Donald MacDonald 
Beat, BID We tltewscccsccteuesess Ramona Langley 
Te DES cv ccccrscccdracaseadsesess Lee Moran 


WHERE THE HOP-VINE TWINES— 
Victor Drama. 


ee Pe. ccecdinreads sh eeenkecuks Glen White 
CRANES DMR ss wiccvedsiencnues ....-Matt Moore 
EET FOOT CCE ROT TOE ON Frank Smith 
We DOG, ccvtseseosnscenees Fritzi Brunette 


Miss Winne ee .....-Flora Nasson 
WHITE VACQUERO, THE— 


101-Bison Two-Reel Drama. 


The White Vacquero....... ...Francis J. Ford 
PO Gn knhenkeWedevabircnanne® Grace Cunard 
a: ee po csesaweneseneeaneel E. Keller 
Came BAGG so nvcctccunensesees Harry Schumm 


WHO KILLED OLGA CAREW ?— 
Imp Two-Reel Drama. 


Arthur Metcalf, Artist.......... William Welsh 
Tom Bradshaw, Photographer..... Matt Moore 
Olga Carew, Adventuress.......... Recca Allen 
Vera Glemiste? ...ccicecccccssscocces Jane Gail 


year or two-year—we will extend your own sub- 
scription one year from the expiration date. 
(Owing to the reduced rate on two-year sub- 
scriptions we cannot allow you any more on 
them. ) 

Thus you will insure your receiving the larger 
and better PHotopLtay for a longer period without 
any additional cost. 


E want you to consider the PHotopray 

MAGAZINE as a corporation in which you 
own an interest. Let’s work together for the one 
purpose—to make PHOTOPLAY a great success. 
You will be one to receive the dividends in the 
form of a larger and better magazine. 

Tell us the things you like and we will give 
you more of them; complain about what you dis- 
like, and if a majority of our readers are of the 
Same opinion we will discontinue the objection- 
able feature. 

You own an interest in PHOTOPLAY— it’s 
up to you to make it pay you dividends. 


AS A 








nmamarwey New York STAR 


Newsdealers everywhere, 10c copy; $4 year; $2 six months, and $1 three 
months. The STAR is America’s handsomest and fastest growing stage 
weekly. Broadway plays, players, news, gossip, etc. Improved and 
enlarged. Keep posted ny reading the STAR 

SPECIAL—Send 25c (mention PHOTOPLAY) for 4 weeks’ trial sub- 
scription. NEWSDEALERS—Order of your wholesaler 
NEW YORK STAR COMPANY, 1495 Broadway, New York 








Handsomest Footlights Magazine; 10c copy; 


Stage Pictoria trial subscription 3 months. 25¢ 
TI Stag Albi d 1 .- = OPpy; 
Stage Quarterly gies nat ™ 














Learn to write Photoplays by 
our exclusive method. Only 
sure method. This school turns out more 
successful scenario writers than all the 


other schools together. J'here’s a reason. 
You too can make big money. Send for 
free booklet of valuable information and 


Special Prize Offer. Don't delay —act 
before you turn page. CHICAGO PHOTOPLAY- 
WRIGHT COLLEGE. Box 278-KG, Chicago, Ill. 








Attention 
PIANISTS 


The ‘‘Seidel Professional Club’’ entitles 
each member to 10 professional copies 
upon receipt of subscription, and all 
new numbers for one year (12 montks). 


Send 25c in stamps for one year. 
Join Now—Don’t Delay. 


The Seidel Music Publishing Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Publishers of “EILEEN.” 
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RATE, 45 CENTS 





ACTING 


PER LINE; SEVEN WORDS TO LINE, SMALLEST SPACE SOLD, FOUR LINES. 





PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 





ACTING—A book contalning 20 complete lessons 
sent postpaid, for limited time only, 50c. “*‘KASER,”’ 
1006 Milton Ave., South Bend, Ind. 





“‘How to Go on the Stage”? and ‘‘How to Write 
Moving Picture Plays,” two great courses of in- 
struction. $1.00 each. Particulars on request. 
Address PERCY EWING, Decatur, Il 


AGENTS 














AGENTS WANTED—Sell hosiery. Guaranteed 
against holes or new hose free; build a permanent 
trade; hig profits; experience unnecessary. Inter- 
national Mills, Dept. U, West Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—Reliable person in your locality to 
report local information, names, etc., to us. sig 
pay. Spare time. No canvassing. Particulars for 
stamp. NATIONAL INFORMATION SALES CO. 
—AKM—Cincinnati, Ohio. 








PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 





MANUSCRIPTS typewritten with carbon copy, 
49 cents per 1,000 words. (Authors, if you have 
had a book published privately send me a copy. 
I can sell it.) ‘“‘Plot of the Short Story,’’ $1.20; 
‘“Blossoming of the Waste,” $1; ‘‘Parson Gay’s 
Three Sermons,” $1, or ‘‘Diseases Diagnosed,’’ 50 
cents prepaid. Money back if not pleased. JACK 
LIVERPOOL, 394 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 





French Kook Post Cards—Something funny! Set 
of six ‘‘curtain raisers,’’ 10c. Also four other good 
ecards and catalogue of wigs and makeups (for 
theatricals), puzzles, jokes, novelties, tricks, hand 
books, ete. O. K. PUB. CO., 716 Thatcher Way, 
Decatur, IIL 





TELLS WHY—Use recognized Photoplay <Au- 
thors’ Criticism Proofs (protected) and you get 
good-will of editors and a producing critic’s help. 
By author of reputation. Send three dimes for 
three dozen. Know How and Sell Plays. THE 
MURNIR PUBLISHING CO., P. O. Box 162, 
Brockton, Mass. 


Photoplays revised, plot and technic 
Includes typewriting, carbon copy, selling instruc- 
tions. I get the most out of your plot and put it 
in best form. Folder. A. KENNEDY, 3309 North 
Seventeenth St., Philadelphia. 


two dollars 








HURRAH! Photoplay Encyclopedia, Textbook, 
Guide. Contains everything. TEN LESSONS, 
Model Scenarios, List 3uvers, etc., for 25 cents. 
Will sell all Scenarios you send. Favorites’ pic- 
tures 10c, 25ec set. SERVICE BUREAU, Box 22, 
Salina, Syracuse, N. Y. 





PHOTOPLAYS revised and typed 
nario form), $1.00. Without revision, 50 cents. 
Criticism, with advice where to send, 25 cents. 
W. LABBERTON CO., 1308 Hoe Ave., New York. 


(correct sce- 





Will You Become a Photoplay or Song Writer? 
Complete instructions for $1.00 bill and stamp; 
also criticism, revision and typing. ROSS BOYER, 
Edinburg. Ind. 





WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—Our '' book tells how; 
also where to. sell. Contains model scenario. 
Price, 10c, postpaid. THE LITERARY ENTER- 


PRISE, Dept. C, 3348 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 





Attention, Photoplaywrights: A complete course 
in scenario writing, including selling advice and 
correction of first two scenarios, $1.00; scenarios 
criticized, as to construction and technique, 50c 
each. PACIFIC COAST PHOTOPLAY CoO., 122 
Belmont Ave., No. Seattle, Wash. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Use an Aijir-Friction with improve 
ments. Increases power and economy of motor 
one-half. Absolutely impossible to choke or load 
like other carburetors. Uses distillate, gasoline 
or half kerosene with finest results. Starts easy 
in coldest weather. We fit all motors, guarantee- 
ing definite results, or refund money Exclusive 
county rights. Special price first order Liberal 
exchange on other carburetors. THE AIR-FRIC- 
TION CARBURETOR CoO., Dayton, Ohio 


new 1914 





Motor Cycles—Second-hand and 
cycles at cut prices. Buy direct and save dealer’s 
profits. Buy now and get the lowest fall prices 
Save $25 to $50 on each motor cycle. 
twins, all makes, $25 to $100. 
DENNINGER CYCLE CoO., 


rebuilt motor 


Singles and 
Send for catalogue 


Rochester, N  - 





LEARN Show-Card Lettering 
We teach practical work by mail, 
Catalogue and samples free. Address 
THOMPSON SCHOOL, Pontiac, Mich 


and Designing. 
money-maket 












Nae 9 “RC RORNESe 
Photoplay Encyclopedia Textbook and Guide, 2 
Contains Len Lessons on Scenario Writing, Model Se 
rios, List of Buyers, How to Reach Them. Everything 
else you should know. We will sell all cood Scenarios you 

Service Bureau, Box 22, Salina Sta., 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 





5c. 


e 











WANTED TO BUY! 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Write for requiremerts. 
THE MOTOGRAPH CO0., Photoplay Editor, 602 Berry-Whiimore Bldg., Washington, D. C- 
From Sept., 1913 


Date Boo to Sept., 1914 


Also names and locations of over 700 Theatres, Supply 
Houses and Amusement places in Chicago Vest 
pocket size. Prepaid 25 cents. Account Book for 
Theatres good for 1 year. Price $1.00. 


Address CHAS. D. McCUTCHEON, 3105 Hansson Coart, Chicago, Illinois 








320 Jokes and Riddles, 

4 Big Entertainer 153 Parlor Games and 
Magic, 18 Tricks with Cards, 73 ‘Toasts, 7 
i Comic Recitations, 3 Monologues, 22 Funny 
Readings. Also Checkers, Chess, Dominoes, Fox 
wis . and Geese, 9 Men Morris. All 10c. postpaid. 
3. Ce DORN, 700 So. Dearborn Street, Dept.78 Chicago, Ill. 
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WHO ARE YOUR 
FAVORITE PLAYERS? 


Here is a chance to decorate your den 

or boudoir with beautiful photographs 

of the leading Universal stars at what 
it actually cost to produce them 


@ Send Us $1.50 in Stamps, Money Order or Currency 





and we will send you One Dozen Stunning 1 1x1 4-inch 





Italian Bronze Photos of Universal Players of your own 





selection from the foilowing list: 


..(Victor) 
oseel eR) 


Florence Lawrence... 
Lois Weber. eta aa oe ea 
J. Warren Kerrigan... .( Victor) 


Pauline Bush....... (Gold Seal) 
Fritzi Brunette......... (Victor) 
eee eee (Imp) 
Barbara Tennant....... (Eclair) 
Sg eee ee (Nestor) 
Peart White. .......... (Crystal) 
oo ek eee (Imp) 
Phillips Smalley.......... (Rex) 


Eddie Lyons...........(Nestor) 
William Clifford........ (Bison) 


$1.50 A 


Oe ee ere (Imp) 
Wallace Reid.......... (Nestor) 
Donald MacDonald....(Powers) 
Jessalyn Van Trump...(Victor) 
WH TOOT. ces cccseese (Imp) 
eo? eee (Victor) 
J. W. Johnston.........(Eclair) 
Chester Barnett....... (Crystal) 
Ethel Grandon........... (Imp) 
Edwin August........ (Powers) 
Serre ee (Rex) 
Irene Wallace.......... (Victor) 


Russell Bassett.........(Nestor) 


DOZEN 





Address SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


Universal Film Manufacturing Company 


1600 Broadway, Corner 48th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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She Saves 
Beauty 





Parlor Fees 













eauty for You 


Electric M 
— 
Be your own beauty masseuse. 
Give yourself the true charm of 
healthy beauty in the posession of a 
fresh, smooth, rosy skin, sparkling eyes 


ras a luxuriant head of lustrous hair. Know the 

,) ae jo und powers of an active mind and a sound body. 

i Sci ice has placed health, vigor and attractiveness within 

your reach in the peas ction of the wond« il Ind-E ar snab , Massage Battery. The magic power 

of this achieve nt ir 1 electrical science is in its refre: ig and recreating radiance of se 

electri Fa great method en pl yed by the remost beauty specialists. Test tl relous 
powers of the aan 1e El ectric Massage Battery on 0 days free trial. 


The elec- 
tric brush 


Makes Hair 
of the Ind- 


Luxuriant of the In 
“lectric will stim- 


ulate the scalp to the perfect performance of its 
functions. It will restore the scalp to a healthy 
liven the hair and make it more 


Marvelous Aid to Health 


Your physician will tell you that 
faradic electricity as supplied by the Ind- 
Electric Massage Battery is a marvelous 
aid to the gene cree health in many ways. 


-esrcoaimgs) el 

lustre -— w ilky and abundant. Every woman It gives instant relief to headaches, neuralgia 
1S, ¢ een heres z ] sets heumatien ee ee je Ba 

should have an Ind-Electric to enrich the ol] ry rheumatism, backac ne, lumbago, scalp disease, 

of her hair. Every man should have one to falling hair, sore feet, tired feeling, nervousness, 


prevent loss of hair and premature baldness, sleeplessness, paralysisandothernerve ailments. 


Ind-Electric Massage Battery 


The newest, latest and most convenient scien- 
tific application of faradic energy. Complete initself. Always 
ready for instant use. No electric light connections are needed in the 





operation of this remarkable a movement in electric science. It is so 
simple t a< 1 can use it w ne peneent. res Every ! ~— uld ret an Ind- 
Electric M: ussage Battery at the amazingly lo yw ee ce now open for a limited time. 


‘se the Ind. Electric Massage Bat- 


Ie ree 7 rial «: te ry y for 10 days to prove to you that itis 
h more to you every we ek thi nthe spew . 
ice fo now Your mone bz 
rs for ‘he: lt h and beauty. Take por te RE ge this great opportunity to secure all 
Send coupon today. 


are not mere than delighted withits on on ve 
the benefics of faradism at a price you can easily afford. 


Massage Book Free mt is Send Free Coupon ; eal ‘pee fn 


an aa wom an. 


Ind-Electric outfit is within the reac v 
sage » Bookle t FREE. 


let on the benefits of faradism to beauty and health. It f 
¢ “ d Send coupon today and get a copy « et the Maes 








is post! aid i ree ti » you together with our very special Sool tediae. 
lo od sce om the Ind-Electric Massage Battery and full ganessesoonssosssesesouesweessesssesens 
particulars Of free triai offer. en oday. 
' M Book C 
Ind-Electric assage b00 oupon 
9 
Mfg. Co. : Ind-Electric Mfg. Co., 
’ 
Desk 92 f Desk 92 500 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
a Gentlemen:— Without any obligation to me please send me 
Room 500 Md free copy of your massage booklet and special price a d all partic- 
P ¢ Bld = ulars of 10 days free trial on the Ind-Electric Massage Bs attery. 
eoples Gas Bldg 
° & 
Chicago, Ill. # Name ee 
a 
i 
’ Address_ — om 
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FREE COUPON 


pondence Scho 1 of Law. Dept. 1461 Manhattan Bui! d- 


0 rh e boc t explaining how I can train my 
ours f« ra salary of $5000 a year or me pre and how your 
r cuts th x toless thes 


eee 


LEAT TS, 





If we offered you a salary of $5,000 a year you 
would at least look into it even if it seemed improb- 
able that you could earn that much at this time. 


It is not improbable. This means you. 


Costs Nothing to Investigate 


Don’t be backward. To write your name and address on above 
coupon will not cost you a cent. Nobody will call on you or bother you in any way. 
It will be strictly confidential, between you and us. You will simply get our free 
booklet explaining how $5000 a year is within your reach if you will study law. 


Study Law at Home | Big Demand for Legally 

It takes no special ability or ad- Trained Men 
vanced education, to study law. You Our free booklet tells you why 
can do it. Ye $s you can. Men no older and no | legal training is at least tw ice as import- 
more aon rey lbp, = g $5 or oP mn Bese | ant mow as it was 3 years ago. All the new laws 
en to the legally trained | about Pure Food, Interstate Employers 








ty, Reas ynable vapee s, Ih ome Tax, Te riff, have 





job they had. ¥ 4 are not too late. The made it necessary toc a e legally tr: d m om at 

ement has interested you is the best pro of e y move. Even old er men are I Zn ‘to study 

that you are above the average in ambition an d inte ce law, but the business wor id lo »ks to th ri ng ge neration Aa ally 
m t the dem — Our C« rse is thorough ar _t easy “te under- 


B sur r inv stic tate d. Many of our coun oe S great st men learn dl aw at home 
e e e in their spare moments—men who are making $5000 to $20,000 now. 


cow oP sre nse Po a a Offer 





ng old at poorly-paid jobs, be 


LuS¢ th ey didn't have enough am- Yor a limited time we are m: ming a most start- 


c 
Guarantee bi n even t » snvestigate. You want ling offer t >t! 1e readers of this magazine. 
t 3 


be different, don t you? You want cost of ac letelaw C: urse down t 6 less t} an one 
to coach free power, prestige, wealth. You want and brings it ‘within r ach of everybody. This inc 
g to mix with men of influence on Lectures, Faculty Talks, everything. B ut you mu 
any raduate equal terms; you want ry good home, a Use the free co pon at top of this page immed tel It brings 
f ailin g to bank account, the th ngs th make life all the facts without cost or obligation. Sign the free coupon, 
| pass the b ar worth living -- like the men who di Bi tigate. tear it out and nell to us, now, before you turn this page. 
as 


examination. AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 1461 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO 
— 
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